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THOMAS B. BRUMBAUGH 


Emory University 


Landscape In Nineteenth-Century 


Poetry And Painting 


Every critic concerned with relationships among the various arts 
probably believes to some extent that artistic analogies can best be kept 
in order by marching them along the path of Geistesgeschichte. Even 
such an impressionistic and analogous note as this, concerned with re- 
lationships among some French “impressionists” and their various land- 
scapes, might seem to benefit from a recognition of that “Germanic” 
frame of reference. However, the search for totality behind objects and 
an explanation of their meaning by a “spirit of the time,’ assumes a 
tight coherence of the cultural and other activities of man, a rather 
complete parallelism of the arts and sciences. At its best it should be 
recognized as a method of contrived and poetic analogies, emphasizing 
the likeness among events or productions within a given age and 
minimizing the differences. Neither is it to be doubted that these can 
often be “true” analogies in a pragmatic or workable sense, nor should 
the legitimate enhancement of the work of art which they can bring 
about be denied, for thus life itself may be enhanced. 


In any case, the “Baroque,” the “Romantic,” and certain as- 
pects of the late nineteenth century, among others, have become par- 
ticularly fruitful fields for ingenious critical agriculture inspired by 
such ideas, because of the immediately present existence of remark- 
able similarities and dissimilarities of form within their arbitrarily 
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selected boundaries. ““Time-spirit” Rembrandts, Romantics, or Impres- 
sionists can be many things to their interpreters, who justify opposing 
points of view by collecting and juggling social and intellectual back- 
ground material with great care. To one critic, for example, Rem- 
brandt becomes a Spinoza en gravure, Berlioz a musical transcription 
of Delacroix, and to another, Debussy is a musical Proust, an artistic 
counterpart of aristocratic intellectual skepticism further revealed in 
the paintings of Manet. Hatzfeld in the outstanding any of artistic 
correspondences, sees Balzac as the Daumier of literature. 


But outside of a limited period and already extending the 
generous time-spirit concept, it is possible and even justifiable on 
the basis of increased insight into certain works, to make imaginative 
and creative, if strained analogies among Vedic hymns, Meister Eckhardt, 
Rheims angels, Memling madonnas, and the Guptan Buddha from Sar- 
nath, for example. Similarities of mood, induced by forms outside of 
time and context, and descriptive of emotional similarities of our re- 
actions to two or more arts, seem to lead, though, more often than 
not, back to the private point of view, blocking analysis or verification 
and cooperative advance in our understanding. 


The intentions and theories of artists, many of whom have at- 
tempted to recreate their graphic ideas in writing, would seem to be a 
major source for study of interrelations of arts. There are many asser- 
tions of intention by artists in different media, which resemble 
one another; but neoclassicism in Horatio Greenough as_ com- 
pared with that same quality in Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia 
(interestingly characterized by a number of critics as sculpturesque 
poetry) or in Stravinsky’s Apollon, means something vastly different, 
although whole paragraphs from Greenough’s aesthetic writings seem 
descriptive of Landor’s poetic aims or might become interchangeable 
with Stravinsky’s statements in regard to his own music. Theory and 
conscious intention, it would seem, mean different things in the var- 
ious arts, and say little about the actual results of the artists’ methods, 
the finished work, its specific content and form. Also the tyranny 
of style as a way of doing, at times seems absolutely to negate all 
theories and patterns of artistic thought contradictory to it. 


Some of Heinrich Wolfflin’s art-critical antitheses can rather 
easily be reformulated in terms of literature, although they 
help us merely to arrange works of art into two types which, when 
studied closely, amount only to the long recognized distinction between 
classic and romantic, severe and loose structure, and sublime and pic- 
turesque art. A confusion is created by the resulting dualism, when it 


1Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Literature Through Art: A New Approach to French 
Literature (New York, 1952), pp. 153-155. 
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would seem to be more valuable to understand the continuity of paral- 
lelisms and contrasts. Wolfflin intended his dichotomy as a step toward 
clarification of the problem of classifying works of plastic art, but in 
transferring his pairs of concepts to literature, we cannot explain the 
fact that the arts did not always evolve with the same speed at the 
same time. The Romantic literary landscape, for example, did not 
exist before 1750, and reached a peak with Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
and Georges Sand in France about 1820; but the beginnings of Roman- 
tir landacape painting discernible in Titian and Giorgione, have fully 
matured by the time of Salvator Rosa and Claude Lorraine, before the 
mid-seventeenth century. No doubt “Romantic” plastic arts, literature, 
and music are in constant relationship with each other, but it would 
seem that they have to be conceived of as a mesh of highly individual 
links, a scheme of inter nenmeensiiie forms, working from one to another 
and back again, and completely transformed within the art which they 
have entered. It is clearly not an affair of a “time spirit” determining 
and permeating every art. The resolution of the problem of how to 
evaluate the relationship of a late nineteenth-century landscape paint- 
ing with a landscape poem of the same period cannot be, obviously, 
a flat one-to-one correspondence of neat parallel lines, but must take 
the eccentric form of a pattern of coincidence and divergences. 


The comedies of Marivaux, contemporary with Watteau’s paintings 
of fetes galantes, and Verlaine’s poems, letes Galantes (1869) are ob- 
viously related in mood, intention, and subject matter; but Verlaine, 
regardless of his close approximation of the texture and spirit of mid- 
eighteenth century art forms, achieves these things outside of their time, 
and in terms of what is actually a completely new point of view. Ver- 
laine is an “impressionist,” creating subtle gradations of color and mod- 
ulations of form which are only superficially related to the eighteenth 
century, and generally as subject, rather than in any more signific: int 
way. We might say that that century was his 1 inspir: ation, but his achieve- 
ment was to decimate it and then recreate it in a personal and nine- 
teenth-century meaning. Growing to maturity in a world strongly ori- 
en‘ed toward both the symbolistic and naturalistic points of view, 
Verlaine, like his painter-contemporaries, Gustave Moreau and Fantin- 
Latour, examined small descriptive surfaces very closely; but even closer 
to his style, Monet, Diaz, Renoir, and Carriere explored small cross 
sections of mundane experience transmuted into vaporous light and 
shade. In Redon and Bresdin small areas of the imagination or the 
dream were the consideration. 


Unlike Marivaux or Watteau, Verlaine was almost clinical 
in his examination of psychological factors, and in the famous and ap- 
parently trivial Clair de lune, he sees that the dancing figures are only 
playing at being sad. Jls n’ont pas Vatr de croire a leur bonheur, he 
tells us, evoking new meanings by way of his own style and insight, for 
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these pictures which had lost their vitality in and outside of their own 
time. He chooses and floods the eighteenth-century cliche with 
half-spoken meanings become therefore more suggestive and more po- 
tent. He chose the landscape, as did the painters in his circle, because 
it was neutral and ‘“‘non-objective,” closer to pure form than, say, the 
figure, allowing nuances and gradations impossible in a bolder theme. 


Monticelli, a painter closer than any other in economic status, 
intent and time, if not quality, to Verlaine, made symbolic reinterpre- 
tations of the delicate melancholy of Watteau and Lancret shepherds 
and shepherdesses. He bathed many of his moonlight “impressions” in 
the color red, especially recalling the similar scheme in Clair de lune 
where, to paraphrase the last stanza, the melancholy moonlight among 
the marble statues, makes the birds in the trees dream, and the tall, 
slender fountains sob, red with ecstasy. Between these two artists there 
is a direct analogy of color symbolism, further demonstrable in Verlaine’s 
green and gray La Bonne C hanson, or the blue- purple-keyed Les Coquill- 
ages, for example, and any of hundreds of similarly- hued Monticelli 
landscapes. 


Rimbaud’s friendship with Verlaine, and his use, along with 
him, of color symbols, even to an attempt at setting up a vowel-color 
system, is well known. His Metropolitain prose-poem landscape is: 


Du detroit d’indigo aux mers d’Ossian, sur le sable rose 
et orange qu’a lave le ciel vineux, viennent de monter et de se 
croiser des boulevards de cristal habites incontinent par de 
jeunes familles pauvres .... 


It seems to have no little relation with Gauguin’s Breton landscapes 
with which he was, possibly, acquainted. In Rimbaud’s poems there 
is born an intensity, a hot, bright coloring which Verlaine never at- 
tempted, and which, of course, was alien to his temperament. The new 
primitivism which Rimbaud announced almost simultaneously with 
Gauguin, basing it like the painter, on landscape or landscape-oriented 
subject matter, grew out of Mallarme’s symbolist doctrine. It was a 
growth not only in the sense of an extension of the doctrine’s influence, 
but also in the sense of a coming to artistic maturity. 


Mallarme, the high priest of symbolism as an organized move- 
ment, declared that the arts were attempting a synthesis which, with re- 
finement, would eventually achieve for them the (abstract) condition 
of music, expressing a reality to be sensed rather than seen. He was 
fascinated by a search for absolute beauty, symbolized by semi-abstract 
features of landscape, such as azure sky, glaciers, rocks and the like, 
and always objects of an oddly detached nature when seen in context. 
The means to his effects was, surprisingly, a stern logic which helped to 
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establish relative values among delicate sensations. Gauguin’s discip- 
lined pink and orange Tahitian landscapes, finding a near-equivalent 
in his own lyrical Noa-Noa, or the nearly abstract color patterns of 
Monet’s landscapes and flower pieces, seemed to reassure the symbol- 
ists of the evolutionary trend of the arts as they understood them. 


The reclusive Remy de Gourmont made similar Paysages 
Spirituels, seeing L’automne humide et monotone, but without the bene- 
fit of Mallarme’s startling symbols. Like Mallarme, de Gourmont was 
inhibited in his painting in language, or ideally, his making music in 
his poetry, by the inevitable meanings of words, and like Verlaine, and 
Sainte-Beuve earlier, who had wanted “to introduce into letters some 
of that feeling for nature which distinguishes the. . . landscape 
painters,” he was sometimes reduced to attempting approximations of 
often prosaic pictures by his contemporaries. 


That the genius of a few of these artists transcended their pet 
literary and artistic dogmas, and that they failed to a degree in what 
they were attempting, is fortunate. Their failures helped to create a 
new point of view which has become that of the twentieth century, 
and perhaps the achievement of the abstract is the synthesis which 
they could never have anticipated. Walter Pater’s famous statement from 
pre-Raphaelite England, that “all art constantly aspires toward the con- 
dition of music,” coming as it did in his essay in The Renaissance on 
Giorgione, was not only a fine perception of the meaning of the six- 
teenth-century Venetian, his time, and the “technical primacy” of music 
over the other arts but it further fixes our attention on the states of the 
arts of the nineteenth century, struggling out from under their 
seventeenth and eighteenth-century literary and painterly domination 
into a musical and abstract condition. It might be mentioned 
tangentially that the evolution of form into the fragmentations of 
the impressionist painters, Debussy, and others of his contem- 
poraries, did not interest Pater, and he surely never understood his 
ominous prophecy of Kandinsky, Braque, and Picasso. 


The fact that all except a very few painters, poets, and critics 
of the period were acquainted or were even personal friends, would 
seem to be most important to the strong synthesis of the arts after 1850. 
Aside from the before-mentioned Verlaine-Rimbaud-Monticelli-Gauguin 
relationship, it is necessary to make note of the fact that these four 
painters and poets were, excepting Monticelli, active friends or enemies 
at one time or another. Further, to name only a few of those who might 
be listed, and ignoring musicians and architects, the following group 
all were involved in an intricate network of personal and artistic re- 
lationships: Murger, Hugo, Delacroix, Baudelaire, Boulanger, Sainte- 
Beuve, Paul Huet, Balzac, Gautier, Courbet, Berthe Morisot, Manet, 
Zola, Cezanne, Richepin, Heredia, Gauguin, Renoir, Champfleury, Fro- 
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mentin, Flaubert, Huysmans, Redon, Chasseriau, Samain, Monet, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Degas, Whistler, Daumier, and Corot. 


As we have seen, certain poems of Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarme, 
and perhaps Apollinaire in his early phase should be mentioned, are in 
an almost direct relationship of style and idea to work of their painter- 
contemporaries. Even the impressionistic critical method which was 
developed by and for them, is a perfect complement to the quality 
of both impressionist painters and poets. Bourget, Huysmans, and the 
Goncourt brothers resolve sharp edges, suggest and intimate as faithfully, 
and with as sharp a sense of form (and this is not irony or paradox), 
as we find in Mallarme, Puvis de Chavannes, or Monet. The fin de 
siecle culmination of more than half a century of understanding of 
methods, aims and techniques among artists, seems to have produced 
a considerable body of creative achievement of high quality and uni- 
quely evanescent character. And again it should be made clear, and 
this time not parenthetically, that these are not necessarily disparate 
elements in a work of art. It should be understood that the androgyny, 
as well as the evanesence of the art of this period of self-directed syn- 
thesis, is compatible with quality. However self-conscious or dated it 
may seem at times, the boundaries of music are fringed by Mallarme’s 
L’Apres-midi d’un faune landscape, and Debussy’s Jardins dans la pluie 
is skirting the technique and achievement of Monet and the late Corot. 
Emile Verhaeren’s Le Moulin, tourne au fond du soir, tres lentement, 
sur un ciel de tristesse et de melancolie, and becomes a verbal Whistler 
nocturne. 


One could make long lists of parallel effects in the work of late 
nineteenth-century artists, and further evolve a convincing statistic of 
aesthetic affinities from Baudelaire to Bonnard, but would not the pres- 
ent value of the result, as suggested at the beginning of this paper, still 
be questionable? No matter how visible Debussy’s chamber music might 
be in a Degas pastel, or how much of Mallarme’s mosaic language we can 
read in a Seurat, no matter the intime in Vuillard and Francis Jammes, 
a confusion of genres reveals too much of the surface effects of the 
related arts. One art too closely infringed upon by the others, confusing 
its logic with effect, loses power and substance and becomes blurred 
into an eclecticism which, because and in spite of its charm, is truly 
decadent, and eventually inconsequential. A silk fan in the Japanese 
manner, painted by Charles Conder, and waved through the air by a 
beautiful woman, becomes a quintessential impressionist-symbolist art 
object. It is scarcely seen, except for a fleeting impression of figures and 
pale colors; it aspires to become sculpture in its definition of space, 
becomes a sort of poetic architecture if it is used artfully, and last of 
all, it rustles musically when in use. Nevertheless, it barely exists be- 
cause it has no life of its own. Aesthetically its existence is as precar- 
ious as that of the stuff on which it is painted. 
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Enervating Verlaine, Rimbaud, and Mallarme, the youthful 
Apollinaire and Valery, the latter especially in the often incomprehen- 
sible La Jeune Parque, saw all life as a drawing in pastel chalks, and 
only as they later rediscovered poetry uncompromised by music or 
painting as Cezanne rediscovered painting as an art distinct from music 
and poetry, did they begin to achieve substance in their respective arts 
and lay the specter of decadence and decay which haunted and helped 
define the end of a period. Perhaps the growth to “new” form is only 
an illusion, and the break with synthesis which seems to occur at 
the end of the century, is actually an extention of decadence; but the 
creative energy of Fauves, Surrealists, Expressionists, the School of 
Paris and their successors is surely not “synthetic” in the fin de siecle 
sense of the word, and seems to force this paper to end, somewhat 
apologetically, on a high moral plane, measuring and preferring ener- 
getic clarity and power of statement against the artful reticence and 
studied passivity of art feeding on art. 








JOSEPH GOLD 


University of Manitoba 


‘Truth Or Consequences: 
Faulkner’s “The Town” 


The Town is an extension and elaboration of The Hamlet, dif- 
ferent in technique but almost identical in meaning. The ambitions of 
Snopeses are further recorded here, and Flem continues his climb be- 
yond money to respectability. 


If there was any doubt before the publication of The Town 
that Snopes is a parody of everyman at his weakest, there should be 
none now. Eck is a Snopes and he breaks his neck saving the life, not 
only of another man but of a Negro man. He finally loses his life need- 
lessly looking for a little boy thought to be lost. His son works hard 
and honestly, rising through industry. These are good Snopeses, but 
there is also mention of a bad non-Snopes that is equally revealing: 
“Wilbur Provine lived in Frenchman’s Bend. Ratliff said he was really a 
Snopes; that when Providence realized that Eck Snopes was going to 
fail his lineage and tradition, it hunted around quick and produced 
Wilbur Provine to plug the gap” (p. 168). Flem has his allies and ene- 
mies, both inside and outside the family. It is Ratliff who has 
to explain to Stevens that Snopes is not a name but a condition: 


“Yes,” I said. “I’ve heard about that. I wonder why she 
never changed their name.” 
“No, no,” he said. “You dont understand. She dont 
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want to change it. She jest wants to live it down. She aint trying 
to drag him by the hair out of Snopes, to escape from Snopes. 
She’s got to purify Snopes itself. She’s got to beat Snopes from 
the inside.’ 


Flem is helped to prominence by civic concern for externals, 
a hypocritical insistence on keeping up appearances and a failure to 
insist on the truth, on purification at the expense of momentary pain. 
There are only two brief indications in the novel of successful opposition 
to Flem. One of them we have already seen in Eck and Wall. The 
other is illustrated by the conduct of Tom Tom and Tomey’s Turl. 
Brought into opposition by Flem, they find that Snopesism is a mutual 
enemy. Their only hope is in mutual trust and cooperation. They dis- 
cover “Tom Tom’s home violated not by Tomey’s Turl but by Flem 
Snopes; Turl’s life and limbs put into frantic jeop: ardy not by Tom Tom 
but by Flem Snopes” (p. 28). As a result, Flem loses his stolen brass. 
The incident occurs early in the novel. It is a comment on the defeat 
of Flem through harmony; in contrast to this, all that follows reveals 
Flem’s rise because of social divisiveness. 


The evil of Snopesism is the evil of gare itself. Even more 
pointedly in this novel does Flem remind us of Sutpen. He needs the 
big house and the name. By the end of the novel we find that he has 
“to go and watch how the carpenters was getting along with his new 
house (it was going to have colyums across the front now, I mean the 
extry big ones so even a feller that never seen colyums before wouldn’t 


have no doubt a-tall what they was... )” (p. 352). Flem assumes all 
the activities most valued in Jefferson. He meets the standards set by 
the “‘ . . . God fearing upright embattled Christian Jeffersons and 


Yoknapatawphas too that can proudly affirm that never in their life 
did they ever have one minute’s fun that the most innocent little child 
couldn’t a stood right there and watched... ” (p. 308). The only 
answer to Flem is to live with complete honesty, dignity and humanity. 
Stevens contributes to his own defeat by his concern with good name, 
with appearance. Flem is assisted on all sides. He uses Eula, the god- 
dess from the hamlet, by tacitly permitting De Spain, the mayor, to 
cuckold him. De Spain’s father found himself in bitter conflict with 
Ab Snopes. Ircu:cally his son aids and abets Ab’s son. De Spain, by 
yielding to his promiscuity, puts himself into Flem’s hands. Stevens 
fails to prevent the affair, squeamishly refusing to reduce himself to De 
Spain’s level and finding himself unfitted to oppose either Flem or De 
Spain in any other way. 


1The Town (New York, 1957) pp. 149-150. All subsequent page references in 
the text are to this edition of The Town. 





| 
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In the case of Montgomery Ward Snopes, Stevens hides the truth 
once more. He, too, is more concerned with respectablility than virtue 
and he permits Flem to change the crime from pornography peddling 
to whisky selling. In the case of I. O. and the mules, Stevens stands by 
helpless while Flem bribes I. O. to leave town rather than have the 
Snopes name revealed in a lawsuit relating to such questionable deal- 
ings as railroad swindling. 


Since The Hamlet, Ratliff has learned that there is nothing to be 
gained by trying to oppose Flem personally. In this novel he remains 
aloof from all direct dealings with Flem and instead joins with Wall 
Snopes in the honest enterprise of providing groceries at reasonable 
prices. The rather crudely expressed moral of this part of The Town 
is that Wall and Ratliff, by remaining perfectly honest and permit- 
ting no cupboard skeletons, are able to remain perfectly independent 
of Flem and his kind; Flem can have no hold over generous and 
honest men. 


If we summarize Flem’s career to date we will see that every success 
is due to some existing weakness in the social system. His first job 
and his hold over the Varners, his marriage, his pony auction, his 
acquisition of the Jefferson restaurant, his rise to superintendent of 
the power plant, and then to the presidency of the bank are all di- 
rectly traceable to the faults and errors and weaknesses of others. 
The existing system of values is empty and pointless. Eula is capable 
of love, of giving and accepting real love (characterized by selflessness) 
but in her world she can find none. 


She was bored. She loved, had a capacity to love, for love, to give 
and accept love. Only she tried twice and failed twice to find 
somebody not just strong enough to deserve, earn it, match it, 
but even brave enough to accept it. “Yes,” he said, sitting there 
crying, not even trying to hide his face from us, “of course she 
was bored” (p.359). 


It takes real courage to love. The “love” that remains in modern Jeffer- 
son is represented. mechanically; “the sole single manifestation which 
love or anyway desire was capable of assuming in Jefferson, was rush- 
ing slow past the specific house with the cutout wide open...” (p.196). 
This is Faulkner’s bitter comment on a world where human values have 
been reduced to mechanical form, where machines have displaced men. 


The final portrait of Snopesism is the most horrific of all. It seems 
that the source of horror is most readily found in a total inversion of 
what is normally beneficent. The child become monster is probably as 
terrifying a concept as any, so tixed is our assurance of the innocence 
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and trust and love of children. The last generation of Snopes is not 
human at all, let alone child-like: 


. they didn’t look like children; if there was one thing in the 
world they didn’t look like it was children, with kind of dark 
pasty faces and black hair that looked like somebody had put 
a bowl on top of their heads and then cut their hair up to the 
rim of the bowl with a dull knife, and perfectly black perfectly 
still eyes that nobody in Jefferson (Yoknapatawpha County 
either) ever afterward claimed they saw blink. (p. 360) 


They are the “four things” that get off the train in Jefferson. It is Flem, 
of course, that sends them out of Jefferson, but not before their pre- 
sence has registered as a prophecy on the future of the race. Just as Jim 
30nd reagan Quentin, so these mechanical figures haunt the reader. 
Born of a combination of Snopes and Indian, they represent the 
piniehetee of the American experiment, a total misuse of all the promise 
latent in the New World. Rapacity and the service of abstraction leads 
to dehumanization. Flem is only a stage in a process—he is merely one 
aspect of man’s degeneration. 


In order to root out Snopesism it is necessary to revert to a different 
system of values. A complete and honest self-examination is required. 
Fiem can, and does, become a deacon in the Baptist church, but this is 
a commentary on the church, not on Flem. One of the characters in The 
Town can view the presence of Snopes as a privilege, and rightly so: 


... We got them now; they’re ourn now; I dont know jest what 
Jefferson could a committed back there when ever it was, to have 
won this punishment, gained this right, earned this privilege. 
But we did. So it’s for us to cope, to resist; us to endure, and (if 
we can) survive” (p. 102). 


The story of Snopes is the story of man and the Fall. We are always con- 
fronted with the opportunity for salvation, and for Faulkner that salva- 
tion rests in eradicating the system which engendered the Snopes. To 
abolish Snopesism is to live by the heart, to insist on truth and to lead 
the selfless kind of existence that all of Faulkner’s Christian heroes 


demonstrate. 


The Town is a far cry, as artistic achievement, from The Hamlet, 
and must finally be reckoned with that body of work which is marred 
by intrusive and assertive episode and comment. The dialogue lacks 
realism, the structure is disconcertingly episodic and the meaning of 
The Hamlet is here emphasized and elaborated in an unnecessary 
fashion. What was subtle and restrained has become bare and crude. 
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Where the events of The Hamlet are revealed as they occur, thus 
providing a tension and movement, the events told in The Town 
are all in the past. The characters act as story-tellers, reflecting after 
the event. The drama of reaction to current event and of psychologi- 
cal response to social interaction is thus lost. 


Gavin Stevens is perhaps most detrimental to the novel. Where- 
ever he appears in Faulkner’s work he destroys fictional illusion, creating 
about him the atmosphere of the pulpit. One cannot but agree with 
Chick’s comment on his uncle: “It was almost like he was talking to 
himself, like something wound up that couldn’t even run down, let alone 
stop, like there wasn’t anybody or anything that wished he would 
stop more than he did” (p.45). It is almost as though Faulkner wishes 
that he could dispense with Stevens, find some other means to make 
evaluation of the events of his fiction. The compulsion that has been a 
marked element in Faulkner’s work since Intruder in the Dust seems to 
drive him into sententiousness. There is an impatience with fiction as 
a social corrective, and this leads to the use of Stevens. Stevens, however 
is not always a mouthpiece for Faulkner. Rather he is a clue to the 
earnestness of Faulkner’s own social conscience. 


The best of The Town is found in isolated incidents, where the 
mere telling of a story is the aim. Here there is a real echo of the skill 
of The Hamlet, wherein the events themselves are allowed to carry 
the burden of intended meaning. The stories have been told before: 
“Centaur in Brass,” and “Mule in the Yard” partake of Faulkner’s best 
artistic qualities. So does the addition of the children-Snopeses. When- 
ever Faulkner shows events happening he is a powerful and effective 
writer. When he makes his characters speculate or explain events he 
fails. 


There are other weaknesses in The Town. Eula in The Hamlet is 
all symbol, like Lion in “The Bear.” In The Town, however, Faulkner 
tries, and fails, to make her both real and symbolic, whereupon she loses 
both qualities. Stevens, too, like the reporter of Pylon, is an unconvincing 
Prufrock, and the analogy is made precise by at least one borrowing from 
Eliot’s poem.? The differences between the two Snopes novels is the 
difference between the best and worst of Faulkner. Although The Town 
is an attempt to revert to a familiar locale and a time and people that 
Faulkner knows, it is still weakened by sententious moralizing, a super- 
ficial structure, undeveloped character, a contrived sequence of events, 
and an imposed symbolism. 


2T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems, 1909-1935 (New York, 1936), p. 12. 
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Faulkner’s “The Town”: 


A Question Of Voices 


I 
William Faulkner’s comic novel The Town is a series of twenty- 
four dramatic monologues divided up among three speakers: Gavin 
Stevens, V. K. Ratliff, and Charles Mallison. Gavin is a Jefferson lawyer 
and attorney for Yoknapatawpha County; Ratliff is a sewing-machine 
salesman of distant Russian and Virginian origins; and Charles, or 
Chick, is Gavin’s nephew. Chick presents himself as a boy growing up 
under the sponsorship of Gavin and Ratliff, who, despite the difference 

in their social status, are close friends. 


The point-of-view, as Andrew Lytle has noted, “roves between 
Gavin, Chick, and Ratliff.” Mr. Lytle maintains, however, that “the 
technical advantage is slight because little is gained by the roving. Each 
voice has the same tone, and, with the exception of Gavin, the tone is 
reportorial.”! A close reading of the story shows that there is more 
variation than Mr. Lytle allows and that whatever sameness exists is 
a part of Faulkner’s design. Matters of tone are admittedly difficult to 
define. But if we consider such factors as choice of language, grammar 
and usage, and selection of incident, we may make some progress to- 


1Andrew Lytle, “The Town: Helen’s Last Stand,” Sewanee Review, LXV (1957), 
483. 
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ward realizing how Faulkner intended each of his voices to sound, 
how much they were intended to be unique, and how much alike. 


Faulkner’s choice of the three speakers for his story can be justified 
on the ground that each of them is a knower, an interpreter, and a 
connoisseur of Yoknapatawphan experience. Each is differentiated from 
the others by virtue of age, intellectual background, or social origins. 
Yet the three together achieve a superior knowledge through shared ex- 
perience that binds them together as friends and qualifies them as spokes- 
men for the town. Whether the protagonist is Flem Snopes, as Mr. Lytle 
maintains, or Eula Varner, as Faulkner perhaps intended, neither of 
these characters could have served as a speaker. They are doers rather 
than knowers. Their deeds constitute the point of the action; Flem’s 
rise to power in Jefferson makes a chiasmus with Eula’s fall and des- 
truction. Only Gavin, Chick, and Ratliff are eligible to serve as voices 
of the town. They are at once chorus and minor characters. As such, 
their inter-relationships are worth looking into. 


If 


Gavin, the sophisticated intellectual trained at Harvard and Heidel- 
berg, is essentially a Romantic. He draws his illustrations from Words- 
worth and Wagner and Housman. Ratliff, though semi-literate, is some- 
times surprisingly erudite. He speaks of Juliet, Helen, and Isolde. Pre- 
sumably he has picked up a good deal from Gavin. Chick is identified 
with both men. Gradually he is being created in their image, a compo- 
site of the two minds, with some individual touches of his own. 


Gavin, because he is an attorney, must explore events, discuss them, 
and apply to them the standards of law. His business is always to know 
enough to sort out the truth. Ratliff, by virtue of his occupation, is 
free to travel over the county, collecting incidents which he retails to 
Gavin, so that the two of them may decide what they mean in the 
general pattern of the life of the town. Chick, as a boy growing up, is 
intent upon discovering his place in Yoknapatawpha; because he is 
Gavin’s nephew and protege, he becomes Ratliff’s friend. The two ad- 
mit him as a confidant to the knowledge of the public secrets, the active 
dramas, of the town and the county. They are his means of initiation into 
the world of his elders. It is thus through Chick’s private consciousness 
of discovery that some of the more subtle meanings of the story unfold. 


Despite the fact that Faulkner’s three speakers constitute the “We” 
of the town, they remain in some respects separable and differentiated. 
Their individual tones of voice may be distinguished in several ways: 
by their grammar and usage, by what they choose to tell, and by their 
rhetoric. 


_ Gavin, for example, may be trusted to speak a correct English, lap- 
sing into regionalisms when he chooses, but seldom very far from the 
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kind of poetic utterance that Faulkner believes to be the sign of deep 
and sensitive minds. Gavin’s narrative technique is somewhat rhapsodic, 
dwelling on the heroic aspects of Yoknapatawphan history, a tendency 
of which he is fully aware. 


“We all in our country,” he says, “even half a century after, senti- 
mentalise the heroes of our gallant lost irrevocable unreconstructible 
debacle, and those heroes were indeed ours because they were our 
fathers and grandfathers and uncles and great-uncles . . .” (p. 42). His 
need to intensify heroic emotions is seen in the piling-up of adjectives: 
“gallant lost irrevocable unreconstructed,” ironically qualifying the de- 
bacle which he has inherited as part of his mythic past. “And who,” he 
continues, “with more right to sentimentalise than our Colonel Sartoris, 
whose father had been the Colonel Sartoris who had raised and trained 
the command and saved its individual lives when he could in battle and 
even defended them or at least extricated them from their own simple 
human lusts and vices while idle between engagements .. .” (p.42). 
Gavin’s mind compounds the details of its vision in a long series of ands, 
which are made complex by the interlinking of whose-, who-, when-, and 
while-clauses. The effect of rhapsody is heightened by Gavin's tendency 
to see related details simultaneously. But language will not allow simul- 
taneity; details have to be given one by one. Only the exigencies of 
language prevent Gavin from tearing his thought bodily out of his 
mind in one tangled and inseparable mass. 


The character of Ratliff, which Faulkner developed rather fully in 
The Hamlet, is one of the best achievements of that novel and of The 
Town. Ratliff is “shrewd, witty, disinterested, the civilized commentator 
on the progress of the ambitious and the unworthy.’? In spite of his 
insights into human nature and the free flow of his talk, Ratliff remains 
unreconstructed in his grammar, even when he most carefully tries to 
emulate Gavin and Chick. His verbs are more frequently wrong than 
right; if there are two choices, Ratliff will take the wrong one. 
He says knowed, brung, druv, drawed, has went, and he done. He says 
I seen and I taken, and prefers he give to he gave. He seldom bothers 
to make his verbs agree with their pronoun subjects in person and num- 
ber, but prefers you was, they was, and she don’t. If there is a negative 
in a sentence, Ratliff must make it a double negative: “without no 
special schooling . . .” and “Flem wasn’t the first Snopes in Jefferson 
neither.” His-self and their-selves are his characteristic intensives. His 
mispronunciations run to such forms as sho, sholy, skeered, jest, colyums, 
and I-talian. 


2John Arthos, “Ritual and Humor in the Writing of William Faulkner,” in 
Frederick Hoffman and Olga Vickery, William Faulkner: Two Decades of. Criticism, 
Ds. 518 
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One of the most knowing voices of Jefferson, as Gavin and Chick 
realize, is a semi-literate voice. And yet Ratliff is capable of saying: 
“Nobody could ever steal from [Flem] the respectability that being the 
president of one of the two Yoknapatawpha County banks toted along 
with it” (p. 348), a speech almost impeccable except for the one regional 
verb. He is able to report with apparent accuracy Gavin’s definition of 
Greenwich Village as “a place with a few unimportant boundaries but 
no limitations where young people of any age go to seek dreams .. .” 
(p. 350) . Like Gavin, he believes in such parallel triplets as “outrage and 
hurt and disappointment” and “he decided or realized or whatever it 
was.” But these too occasionally go awry, as when he speaks of “worry 
and risk and agoment.” 


Ratliff’s efforts to improve his speech meet with no encouragement 
from Chick. The following dialogue (p. 260f.) is central to both Chick’s 
and Ratliff’s attitude. Ratliff speaks first. 


“... and even if he located them ten minutes later and dragged 
her—” 


“Drug,” I said. 
“Back, the—what?” he said. 
“Drug,” I said. “You said ‘dragged.’ ” 


Ratliff looked at me a while. “For ten years now, whenever he 
[Gavin Stevens] would stop talking his-self long enough that is, 
and for five of them I been listening to you too, trying to learn— 
teach myself how to say words right. And, jest when I call myself 
about to learn and I begin to feel a little good over it, here you 
come, of all people, correcting me back to what I been trying 
for ten years to forget.” 


“I’m sorry,” I said. “I didn’t mean it that way. It’s because I like 
the way you say it. When you say it, ‘taken’ sounds a heap more 
took than just ‘took,’ just like ‘drug’ sounds a heap more drag- 
ged than just ‘dragged.’ ” 


Chick, as narrator, stands midway between Gavin and Ratliff. From 
Gavin he inherits the Stevens power of rhapsody and rhetoric. ‘Every- 
one,” he says (p. 305), “should be, deserves to be, must be, defended and 
protected from the spectators of his own passion save in the most 
general and unspecific and impersonal terms of the literary and drama- 
tic lay-figures of the protagonists of passion in their bloodless and grief- 
less posturings of triumph or anguish’—which probably means that 
everyone has a right to privacy in his “love-life” unless he happens to be a 
character in a story. Chick has apparently read Hamlet rather closely. 


From Ratliff he inherits a Rabelaisian enjoyment of earthy stories: 
It is Chick who tells the incident of the rake-head and of the surrealistic 
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use to which it is later put in a corsage; he relishes the irony of the 
bawdy sex-images and violence aroused by the outrageously decorated 
rake-head (p. 75). Again, it is Chick who recalls the prankish baptism- 
by-ice in mid-winter, when four boys paid off a bet to the Negro Alex 
Sander by jumping fully clothed into a frozen creek. “It was like jump- 
ing into cold fire,” he recalls (p. 54), “streaking my hands and face and 
tearing my britches though my hunting coat was new almost . . . so it 
didn’t tear except for one pocket.” 


Faulkner assigns to Chick two of the most humorous episodes of 
the story: Aunt Het and the mule in Mrs. Hait’s yard, and the visitation 
of Byron Snopes’s Indian family from Texas. Chick enjoys relating the 
er isly detail of Mrs. Hait’s hat, “the actual felt hat [her husband] had 
been wear ing on the fatal morning” when he was killed (p. 233). He re- 
produces Old Het’s speech (p. 245) with a nice awareness of what makes 
her funny: ‘““There’s some folks thinks all I does, I tromps this town all 
day from can-see to cant, with a hand full of gimme and a mouth full 
of much oblige.” He tells the story of the Indian Snopeses with anecdo- 
tal skill, always aware that he is the voice of the town (pp. 357-371). 


Chick’s spiritual kinship to Gavin and Ratliff, then, guarantees his 
identification with the town, and he evolves into one of its characteristic 
voices. By the time the story concludes, Chick is able to match Gavin’s 
rhapsodically rhetorical and Ratliff’s shrewdly humorous anecdotal style. 
If The Town is the story of Flem’s rise and Eula’s fall, it is also the story 
of Chick’s initiation into the Yoknapatawphan mysteries, of the gradual 
unfolding in his mind of the full meaning of incidents he has known 
almost from babyhood. Chick is less quixotic and romantic than Gavin, 
better balanced, and gifted with a truer humor. He is as canny as Rat- 
liff and more polished. He tells the first tale and the last in the sequence, 
a fact that should reveal something of Faulkner’s attitude toward him. 


Ill 


The Town bears at least a superficial resemblance to Thornton 
Wilder’s play Our Town. Each of these works, by dramatizing a series 
of related incidents that involve a few key-characters, seeks to present its 
town as a consciousness, a psychic milieu with a peculiar atmosphere of 
its own, in which things happen that could not happen anywhere else. 
Characters, considered individually, have their own quality of being and 
knowing. Action, viewed as a series of discrete events, has its own parti- 
cular meanings. But the significance is less a matter of characters acting 
out a unified plot than of the town gradually manifesting itself as a total 
reality greater than any of its separable parts. 


3Compare also Dylan Thomas, Under Milk Wood. 
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—— 


Faulkner, like Wilder, achieves his effect by presenting the town as 
“We.” Under the guise of his three speakers, the town emerges through 
its individual voices, speaking as themselves. Taken together, they be- 
come the collective voice, the “We,” representing the town’s general 
consciousness. Gavin, Chick, and Ratliff all delight in the same kind of 
incident and metaphor; at times they use similar language; and sooner 
or later they all know the same things. Together, they become the “We” 
of the town, prepared by their impending omniscience to help form the 
uncreated conscience of the Yoknapatawphan race. 





ROBERT Y. DRAKE, JR. 


Northwestern University 


Comments On ‘Two Eudora 


Welty Stories 


I. 


“It’s ALL BECAUSE THEY LOvE You” 


“Just be good, and do what they tell you—it’s all because they love 
you,” says the tearful Aimee Slocum, postmistress of Victory, Mississippi, 
to the feeble-minded heroine of Eudora Welty’s “Lily Daw and the 
Three Ladies,” the first story in her first published collection, A Curtain 
of Green. Lily, accompanied by the two other ladies, Mrs. Watts and 
Mrs. Carson, is leaving for the Ellisville Institute for the Feeble-Mind- 
ed of Mississippi. Having apparently arranged for Lily’s admission at 
Ellisville, the good ladies are now paying her way there out of their 
own pockets. But that is not all, as we learn from Mrs. Carson, the Bap- 
tist preacher’s wife, as she speaks in a voice “‘sad as the soft sounds in 
the hen house at twilight.” 


‘We buried Lily’s poor defenseless mother. We gave Lily all her 
food and kindling and every stitch she had on. Sent her to Sun- 
day school to learn the Lord’s teaching, had her baptized a 
Baptist. And when her old father commenced beating her and 
tried to cut her head off with the butcher knife, why we went 
and took her away from him and gave her a place to stay.” 
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Now, on the very eve of her departure for Ellisville, Lily, unbe- 
knownst to the ladies, has had the ingratitude to go and get herself en- 
gaged to a xylophone player traveling with a tent show. The ladies, be- 
lieving that the xylophone player is either an illusion of Lily’s “soft little 
brain” or else a trifler who has no intention of marrying her, are more 
than ever determined to get her off to Ellisville. Mrs. Carson tries to 
“bribe” her to go with “a pretty little Bible with your name on it in real 
gold.” The more down-to-earth Mrs. Watts offers her ‘‘a pink crepe de 
Chine brassiere with adjustable shoulder straps.” But Lily, in whose mad- 
ness—or, rather, incapacity—there is a kind of reason, asks what they will 
give her at Ellisville. 


“Oh! lots of things. You’ll have baskets to weave, I ex- 
pect ....”” Mrs. Carson looked vaguely at the others. 

“Oh, yes indeed, they will let you make all sorts of baskets,” 
said Mrs. Watts; then her voice too trailed off. 


In spite of these alluring prospects Lily is adamant, much to the ladies’ 
indignation. 


“No’m. I'd rather get married,” said Lily. 
“Lily Daw! Now that’s just plain stubbornness!” cried Mrs. 
Watts. “You almost said you’d go and then you took it back!” 


However, Lily finally agrees to go if the ladies will just let her 
take her hope chest, a request which somewhat mystifies them since she 
has so little to put in it. Her departure on “Number One” is a matter of 
interest to the whole town of Victory and even to the train’s engineer, 
who “knew Lily from waving at her, and . . . knew this was her big day.” 


In the station the train was puffing. Nearly everyone in Vic- 
tory was hanging around waiting for it to leave. The Victory 
Civic Band had assembled without any orders and was scattered 
through the crowd. Ed Newton gave false signals to start on his 
bass horn. A crate full of baby chickens got loose on the plat- 
form. Everybody wanted to see Lily all dressed up, but Mrs. 
Carson and Mrs. Watts had sneaked her into the train from the 
other side of the tracks. 


It seems as though the good ladies will succeed in their grand strata- 
gem; but at the last moment, who should arrive, like a real knight in 
shining armor, but the xylophone player—short, red-haired, and deaf—to 
make good his offer. Lily, who by now has become reconciled to going 
to Ellisville, whimpers that she doesn’t want to get married. But the 
ladies, stalwart to the last, have changed her mind for her. 
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“Hush, and we’ll all have some ice-cream cones later,” 
whispered Mrs. Carson. 


It is ironically Aimee Slocum, the only spinster of the three and whose 
essential old-maidishness Lily seems to dislike, who discovers that the 
hope chest, which is the symbol of Lily’s feebly articulated need for a 
love that will accept her without trying to change her, has been left on 
the departing train. But now the symbol has become reality in the per- 
son of the xylophone player, who kisses Lily “with a smack” that makes 
her hang her head. 


And so the three good ladies, in some ways just like three fairy-tale 
witches, are defeated and bereft of the beautiful Princess whom they are 
about to abduct, by the Prince Charming, in a thrilling last-minute res- 
cue. At first glance we might think this is indeed a cruel parody of such 
a romance—with a feeble-minded girl for the Princess and a deaf xylo- 
phone player for the Prince Charming. And yet this is not the case. 
Mythic and even epic elements have already been pointed out in much 
of Miss Welty’s work, especially The Golden Apples, in which a whole 
Mississippi community is exalted into that heroic realm. They are even 
found in so hilarious a story as “Why I Live at the P.O.,” which I be- 
lieve can be read as a very special kind of mock-epic. Here, with her 
characteristic reverence for the integrity of human personality (as im- 
perfect and sinful as it is), Miss Welty is saying once more that the 
fabric of all our lives is shot through with the golden threads of romance 
and that the Kingdom of God is really within us. 


But it is with the witches, rather than the Princess or the Prince 
Charming, that I am mainly concerned here. For it is possible that in her 
depiction of the witches, Miss Welty, in spite of the laughter which 
seems to vitiate their menace, really means business. And it is more 
than possible that the threat which the good ladies pose to Lily is, if 
taken seriously, a very sinister one—and a very “timely” one. For, with- 
out a malicious bone in their bodies, they are preparing to send Lily 
away from home and friends to an institutional life in which the most 
exciting prospect she can look forward to is an unbroken vista of basket- 
weaving. And it’s all because they love her. It’s really all for her own 
good. “Lily has gotten so she is very mature for her age,” asserts the 
forthright Mrs. Watts, shocking the other two, “and that’s how come 
we are sending her to Ellisville.” 


Here is a kind of love which unwittingly works for the destruction 
of that which it loves and in so doing becomes very nearly allied to hate. 
Miss Welty has shown her apprehension of this profound paradox be- 
fore. Indeed, it is fundamental to both the theme and structure of The 
Ponder Heart and figures prominently in Delta Wedding and many 
of her short stories. It is a paradox which our modern society, with its 
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highly centralized and institutionalized “planning,” finds it hard to be- 
lieve in; but it is a paradox which is nevertheless firmly grounded in the 
reality of sinful human presumptions—a home-truth unpalatable to re- 
formers and do-gooders, who are perhaps only old Laputans writ large. 


This difference between intention and actuality has often in litera- 
ture been the occasion for tears; and it would be in this story, were 
it not for the fact that witches, Princess, Prince Charming, and atten- 
dant lords and ladies are all so engagingly ingenuous. And, of course, 
the last-minute rescue effects the right fairy-tale ending. Lily ts saved. 
But underneath it all Miss Welty is perhaps posing once more the 
fundamental moral questions, of which so many now seem to be con- 
temptuous: how much can you do for another person without compro- 
mising the integrity of his personality, how far can you lead him in the 
way you think he should go? Here, as elsewhere, Miss Welty does not 
presume to give any answers to such imponderable questions, though 
the note she ends on here may seem conclusive. 


The band went on playing. Some of the people thought Lily 
was on the train, and some swore she wasn’t. Everybody cheered, 
though, and a straw hat was thrown into the telephone wires. 


But Miss Welty is much too wise to try to reconcile the contradic- 
tions, the was or the wasn’t, though, if I may run the risk of seeming 
vulgar, she always cheers. Life is both good and bad; the people who love 
you often hurt you. Who can really solve such a paradox? Miss Welty 
does not dare. What she does is reverently to dramatize it and, in doing 
so, affirm the fearful wonder of its unique and inevitable presence at 
the very heart of life. 


II. 


A CATER-CoRNERED Epic 


In her introduction to Eudora Welty’s first volume of stories, A 
Curtain of Green (1941), Katherine Anne Porter observes that Sister, 
the postmistress-narrator of “Why I Live at the P.O.,” is “a terrifying 
case of dementia praecox.” I interpret this remark as meaning that Miss 
Porter believes that Sister, who has quarrelled with her family and 
left home to live in the post office, is suffering from the delusions of 
persecution which constitute paranoia. Now nothing could be further 
from the truth—except that we are all surely paranoid, to some extent. 


The whole point of Miss Welty’s delicious (that is the only word 
for it) story is its exalting of the everyday and familiar to the level of 
the heroic and epic. In this case, the tone is apparently mock-heroic be- 
cause it is the absurd which has been exalted to the sublime. For the 
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narrator, China Grove, Mississippi, is the whole world; and her family 
are the royal figures in that world. (“My family are naturally the main 
people in China Grove,” she remarks.) And the quarrel which takes 
place “on the Fourth of July, or the day after” is an epic struggle. Indeed, 
one is even tempted to compare Sister’s retreat to the post office to 
Achilles’ sulking in his tent. This assumption—that the family, with 
all its rich and complex giving and taking, constitutes the ultimate reali- 
ty—is fundamental in much of Miss Welty’s work; and, consequently, I 
can view such an observation as Miss Porter’s only as indicative of an 
inexplicable failure to apprehend an important part of Miss Welty’s 
world. But Miss Porter, whose condescension in her introduction now 
seems ludicrous in the light of Miss Welty’s achievement, is not the 
only reader who has come to grief on “Why I Live at the P.O.” Many 
less distinguished readers, while granting Miss Welty’s stylistic virtuosity 
in the story, are apt to dismiss it as only a tour de force. A careful ex- 
amination, though, reveals that it is more than that. 


The situation is this. Stella-Rondo, the narrator’s “baby sister” (she 
is “exactly twelve months to the day younger”), comes home to China 
Grove with “a completely unexpected child of two,” after having sepa- 
rated from her husband, Mr. Whitaker, up in Illinois. The child, Shir- 
ley-T., is “adopted,” according to Stella-Rondo; and Mama, Papa-Daddy, 
who is “Mama’s papa,” and Uncle Rondo, who is Mama’s brother, all 
proceed to accept Stella-Rondo and Shirley-T. on the terms laid down 
by Stella-Rondo. Sister, of course, is sceptical. She believes that Mr. 
Whitaker left Stella-Rondo rather than the other way around and that 
Shirley-T. is not adopted. “‘Stella-Rondo had her just as sure as anything 
in this world and just too stuck up to admit it.” Before the day is over 
Stella-Rondo succeeds in alienating the whole family’s affection from 
Sister and making them “side” with her. It is then that Sister decides 
the time has come for her to make a strategic retreat in good order. 


There I was with the whole entire house on Stella-Rondo’s side 
and turned against me. If I have anything at all I have pride. 
So I just decided I’d go straight down to the P.O. There's 
plenty of room there in the back, I says to myself. 


Exactly what Stella-Rondo’s “side” is would be difficult to explain 
to someone, who, like Miss Porter, attempts to de-mythologize the story. 
Most southerners, especially those from big families, are perfectly fami- 
liar with the guerilla warfare which exists within that secular Commun- 
ion of Saints which is the family. They know that such warfare can 
never, in the minds of the participants, be dismissed simply as “inter- 
family tensions” or “personality stresses.” To simplify it thus is to vio- 
late the complexity of family life and to blaspheme its sanctity. (Indeed, 
I am at a loss to understand how Miss Porter, whose roots are essentially 
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southern, could fall into the pit digged for this particular form of mo- 
dern impiety.) But it is not so much Stella-Rondo’s “side” as it is Stel- 
la-Rondo herself that the “whole entire” family are accepting. 


Perhaps Sister feels something like this. Here, she has stayed at 
home, right there in China Grove, “getting along fine” with the family; 
and Stella-Rondo, having taken Mr. Whitaker, “this photographer with 
the popeyes,” away from her, comes back from the big wide world of 
married life and Illinois, bringing her “adopted” child and expecting 
to find China Grove ready to accept her as though she has never been 
away. Mama, Papa-Daddy, and Uncle Rondo seem ready to acquiesce; 
but Sister has not forgotten a thing. Speaking of Stella-Rondo right at 
the beginning of the story, she gives us a clue to her attitude toward her 
baby sister. 


She’s always had anything in the world she wanted and then 
she’d throw it away. Papa-Daddy gave her this gorgeous Add-a- 
Pearl necklace when she was eight years old and she threw it 
away playing baseball when she was nine, with only two pearls. 


Stella-Rondo is in some sense the prodigal daughter come home 
again, and perhaps Sister is the righteously indignant elder brother, 
turned sister. But perhaps what really keeps Stella-Rondo irom being 
the returned prodigal is her lack of penitence, and this Sister finds par- 
ticularly vexing. She resents also the family’s willingness to be dazzled 
by Stella-Rondo’s glamor as a separated woman. Indeed, we suspect that 
Sister has gone through life with Stella-Rondo’s praises ringing in her 
ears. We are particularly aware of this when Sister tells us she overheard 
Papa-Daddy trying to turn Uncle Rondo against her. 


Oh, he told Uncle Rondo I didn’t learn to read till I was eight 
years old and he didn’t see how in the world I ever got the mail 
put up at the P.O., much less read it all, and he said if Uncle 
Rondo could only fathom the lengths he had gone to to get me 
that job! And he said on the other hand he thought Stella-Rondo 
had a brilliant mind and deserved credit for getting out of town. 


It is, then, not so much the fickleness of the rest of the family (Sis- 
ter has come to expect that) as it is Stella-Rondo’s lack of penitence (her 
“flesh-colored kimonos, all cut on the bias” and her insistence that 
Shirley-T. is “adopted’’) that is the real thorn in Sister’s flesh. 


Sister’s vocation seems clear enough, and it is one with which 
southerners are apt to be familiar. Sister serves—like Edna Earle Ponder 
in Miss Welty’s The Ponder Heart and like many another old-maid in a 
large southern family. And if this service is apt to make her careful and 
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troubled about many things, we must remember that saints have never 
been easy to live with—from St. Paul all the way down to “St.” John 
Milton, who had some pertinent things to say about the people who also 
serve, though they can only stand and wait. Surely, this interpretation 
of Sister’s vocation is implicit in such passages as the one where she ex- 
presses scepticism about Stella-Rondo’s assertion that she can prove that 
Shirley-T. is adopted. 


‘How?’ says Mama, but all I says was, ‘H’m!’ There I was over 
the hot stove, trying to stretch two chickens over five people 
and a completely unexpected child into the bargain, without 
one moment’s notice. 


Again, after Sister defends Uncle Rondo, who has “drunk another bottle 
of that prescription” and dashed out into the front yard in one of Stella- 
Rondo’s kimonos, in the face of Stella-Rondo’s snide observations, she 
reverts once more to her vocation of service. 


So I merely slammed the door behind me and went down and 
made some green-tomato pickle. Somebody had to do it. Of 
course Mama had turned both the niggers loose; she always said 
no earthly power could hold one anyway on the Fourth of July, 
so she wouldn’t even try. It turned out that Jaypan fell in the 
lake and came within a very narrow limit of drowning. 


But they are her family, her vocation, her cross; and she can never 
really let them go. Even after Stella-Rondo tells Uncle Rondo that Sis- 
ter has been sneering at the way he looks in her flesh-colored kimono 
and he retaliates by throwing a whole package of fire-crackers into her 
room at 6:30 A.M., even after she decides to move to the post office, 
the bond is by no means broken. Ostensibly, Sister tries to sever every 
connection between the family and herself. She “marches in” and un- 
plugs her electric fan and radio and takes down all the jars of food she 
has canned. But the family ties are ultimately indissoluble, as we learn 
indirectly in her final lines. “And that’s the last I’ve laid eyes on any of 
my family or my family laid eyes on me for five solid days and nights,” 
she says, implying that the family bond is so powerful that even a few 
days’ absence seems momentous. 


And this brings me to my final point, on which I have already touch- 
ed briefly. It is this: that “Why I Live at the P.O.” is an epic, but a 
cater-corned one, an epic cut on the bias. The obvious thing to say is 
that the story is mock-heroic in its exalting of the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime. But I will go further and comment that here the treatment is more 
complex and many-sided than in the conventional satire. 
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In her concluding remarks Sister says, of her new quarters, “... I 
like it here. It’s ideal, as I’ve been saying. You see, I’ve got everything 
cater-cornered, the way I like it.” And Sister tells us a great deal in these 
lines. For what she is saying, without knowing it, is that she likes the 
multiple view and is, on a fairly elementary level, aware of the ironic 
possibilities of any situation. We have seen this irony at work before in 
the necklace Stel!la-Rondo lost “with only two pearls” and in the coup- 
ling of Jaypan’s near-drowning with the necessity of making green-toma- 
to pickle. Another good example of this ironic vision may be noted in 
the exchange between her and Mama about Stella-Rondo. 


‘Why, Sister,’ says Mama. ‘Here I thought we were going to 
have a pleasant Fourth of July, and you start right out not be- 
lieving a word your own baby sister tells you!’ 

‘Just like Cousin Annie Flo. Went to her grave denying the 
facts of life,’ I remind Mama. 

‘I told you if you ever mentioned Annie Flo’s name I'd slap 
your face, " 2 LyS Mama, and slaps my face. 

‘All right, you wait and see,’ I says. 

‘I,’ says Mama, ‘J prefer to take my children’s word for any- 
thing when it’s humanly possible.’ You ought to see Mama, she 
weighs two hundred pounds and has real tiny feet. 


These relevant irrelevancies, this complexity of vision is, as a rule, not 
possible in the epic, which by its very definition, must be one-sided; 
but it is possible in the mock-epic and in the cater-cornered epic. But 
perhaps the cater-cornered epic is even more complex than the mock- 
epic. For the mock-epic defines its rationale by the very things it ridi- 
cules; we certainly know, by negation if by no other way, some of the 
things Pope is for in The Rape of the Lock. 


But in “Why I Live at the P.O.” we are hard put to define the 
rationale so directly. Perhaps, by indirection, Miss Welty is saying that 
the sanctity of the family circle, based as it is on a complex give and 
take and a service of love, is paramount. And when this sanctity is vio- 
lated, as it is when the rest of the family reject or are indifferent to Sis- 
ter’s “service,” the most far-reaching consequences result. In this case, 
the consequences are ludicrous because they are made, so self-conscious- 
ly, to exceed the provocation. It is almost as though Sister is inwardly 
aware of the absurdity of her self-imposed exile but is determined, once 
and for all, to show the family that they cannot abuse their claim on her. 
Perhaps, also, like Ruby Fisher in Miss Welty’s “A Piece of News,” she 
begins to feel an “eye in the world . . . looking in on her”; and this 
dawning awareness of the world outside China Grove makes for a con- 
scious determination, on her part, to assert the importance and dignity of 
China Grove to the rest of the world. Indeed, perhaps it is this conscious 
effort to bear witness, to justify one’s position which constitutes the 
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raison d’etre of the cater-cornered epic. Certainly, the epic and the mock- 
epic do not find apologetics necessary. But Sister does not repudiate the 
family’s claim on her, only their abuse of it. And lest we be tempted to 
dismiss the story—and Sister’s “exile’—as diverting but ridiculous, we 
should remember that Sister might well have taken after Stella-Rondo 
with the butcher knife—and doubtless would, had some more “realistic” 
and less reverent hand than Miss Welty’s held the pen. 


But Miss Welty is never presumptuous, and she is never condescen- 
ding. She displays nothing but compassion and love in her quiet and 
long look at life—life which is, at every moment, fraught with the possi- 
bility of harmony and dissociation, the possibility of Heaven and Hell. 
And her “vision” is, in large measure, embodied here in Sister’s seem- 
ingly ridiculous epic flights. For if Sister can speak of suing Stella-Ron- 
do to get her radio back and can attribute manners to the man in the 
moon (Shirley-T. “has no more manners than the man in the moon”), 
she knows, in her own China Grove way, that you really can hold infini- 
ty in the palm of your hand. Indeed, that is where it is most likely to be 
found. 
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Love As Symbol In ‘The 
Poetry Of Ransom 


John Crowe Ransom repeatedly uses love as a symbol in developing 
his major poetic theme of the fragmented personality, the individual 
who has lost the sense of unity in his life and cannot find satisfactory 
expression or realization in any of the compartments into which his 
life has been artificially divided.! Several critics have pointed out this 
theme in Ransom’s poetry. “To an astonishing degree,” writes Cleanth 
Brooks, “the problems which engage Ransom’s attention turn out to 
be aspects of one situation: that of man’s divided sensibility.”2 Robert 
Penn Warren defines the center of Ransom’s poetry as “that sensibility 
whose decay Ransom, along with various other critics, has bewailed 
. .. -To an astonishing degree, in far more than a majority of cases, 
the hero or heroine of the poem is a sufferer from that complaint of 
‘dissociation of sensibility.’ ’’* In similar terms, F. O. Matthiessen says 


1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge that this paper is the result of a study 
suggested by Professor Floyd C. Watkins. 

2 Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition (Chapel Hill, 1939), p. 88. 

3 Robert Penn Warren, “John Crowe Ransom: A Study in Irony,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, XI (January, 1935), 103. 
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that Ransom’s “main theme has been that of the divided sensibility, 
torn between reason and imagination, between science and faith.’ 


But it has not been noticed that love or physical passion is 
frequently used as a symbol by Ransom in poems which embody the 
theme of the dissociated sensibility. Love is a basic human experience, 
and love between the sexes is normally the most intense and satisfying 
kind of love, the kind of love which finds its basic and natural ex- 
pression through physical passion. Thus in dealing with love and 
physical passion Ransom is able to symbolize the condition of modern 
man: the incapacity for expression in one experience symbolizes an 
all-pervasive breakdown of the individual’s ability to achieve full and 
unified experience and expression. 


The use of love and physical passion to symbolize aspects of 
modern life is fairly common in recent literature: Hemingway’s Jake 
Barnes’ impotence symbolizes a generation; his Frederick Henry tries 
to construct meaning for himself through sexual experience; Eliot’s 
Prufrock seeks to dodge life through effeteness; Fitzgerald’s Jay Gatsby 
nervously attempts to build an impossible world based on the fantasy 
of love for Daisy; and the impotent Popeye symbolizes Faulkner’s me- 
chanized modern world. 


A great maany of Ransom’s poems tend to fall into loose group- 
ings about his theme of the fragmented personality. Because of deve- 
lopment of that basic theme in terms of one who is withdrawn from 
life and because of clear use of sexual symbolism, Necrological is rep- 
resentative of Ransom’s thought and method. The celibate friar who 
comes out of his monastery surveys a battlefield strewn with the dead. 
Though he is dedicated to a way of life and its rituals (paternosters 
and scourging), he is baffled by “much riddling.” The things he sees 
on the battlefield represent a different way of life, and the contrast 
between the two explains his perplexity. Looking at the corpses, he 
thinks that “it is easy . . . to die”; his problem is how to live. Scourging 
and abstinence are not enough. Chivalric warfare and love suggest a 
better and fuller life than the friar’s. The dead men were dedicated to 
a way of life so important that they laid down their lives for it. The 
dead include all levels of society, and it is a hazardous life. But the 
friar, who does not encounter dangers, is a reflective and abstinent 
man, given to surmising. 


Just as he is not involved in chivalric warfare, so also he is 
not involved in love. The dead leman, who embraces the “mighty 
knees” of her dead knight and “who with her flame had warmed his 
tent,” symbolizes this other involvement denied the friar. Love exacts 


4 F. O. Matthiessen, “American Poetry, 1920-40,” Sewanee Review, LV (Winter, 
1947), 40. 
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the final price of death from her, just as warfare has led to the knight’s 
death; but her love was dedicated in spite of its illicitness, and it is 
more intensively impressive because as a camp follower she has had 
to endure “all men’s pleasantries” — derision and social unacceptabi- 
lity. By his vow of celibacy the friar has denied his passionate nature, 
and the way of life to which he is committed stifles a part of his sensi- 
bility. There is an area of experience which he cannot recognize, 
which he must avoid. Consequently he cannot achieve an integrated 
experience. The poem’s title signifies that it is a roll of the dead; the 
friar 


bowed his head 
As under a riddle, and in a deep surmise 
So still that he likened himself into those dead 
Whom the kites of Heaven solicited with sweet cries. 


He is as good as dead — worse off than those he sees, for in life they 
had fulfillment and he has nothing but empty riddling These last 
three lines establish a fine irony. The friar presumably took monastic 
vows in order to achieve heaven, yet the birds “of Heaven” seek the 
dead illicit lovers. The suggestion is that those who achieve an in- 
tegrated life will assuredly achieve what the friar hopes for. 


The abstemious man in Spectral Lovers, like the friar, is in- 
capable of total involvement in life. He and the girl are lovers, “but 
why unclasped, unkissed?” She is more aggressive than he, for “of 
evasions even she made a snare./ The heart was bold that clanged with- 
in her bosom... .”’ She is ready to yield herself to him “If he but 
ask it....” But he does not ask. His exaggerated and overly delicate 
movements and his bodily undulations indicate that he is effeminate 
(that is, incapable of normal sexual expression): “gesturing largely 
to the moon of Easter,/ Mincing his steps and swishing the jubilant 
grass.” He rationalizes their situation and concludes: “ “This is that 
marble fortress not to be conquered,/ Lest its white peace in the black 
flame turn to tinder/ And an unutterable cinder.’ ’” His perverted 
reticence and her boldness reverse the usual roles of male and female. 
The unnaturalness of their situation is further indicated by their simi- 
larity to substanceless apparitions: they are “like spectral lovers” and 
have “haunted a thicket of April mist ... .” Like the friar, they are 
in effect lifeless in their withdrawal. 


In conjunction with love and passion Ransom sometimes uses 
bookishness and abstract learning to symbolize the fragmentation of the 
modern personality. The frustrated admirer of the title character in 
Miller’s Daughter is a “poor bookish hind” who realizes that he comes 
with “too much pudding in my head / Of learned characters and scraps 
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of love... .” He has not the power to make his passion efficaciously 
known; he can merely stare, a “learned eye of our most Christian na- 
tion.” He cannot integrate his learning with his passion, which intrudes 
itself distractingly upon his studies: she “cleaves my closest thought 

..” His artificial compartmentalization of life is not successful, for 
things which should be unified tend to spill over into one another. He 
remains frustrated and she must remain only a “long-dreamt miller’s 
daughter.” 


Ransom uses love and bookishness in a different way to sym- 
bolize the fragmented personality in the twenty sonnets comprising the 
story Two Gentlemen in Bonds. The personality is literally split into the 
two brothers who are the two gentlemen: “Everything that Paul was, 
Abbott was not.” Paul is the body, the sensuous and sensual aspect, and 
Abbott is the head, who “could talk in Latin, music, mime,/ Or sonne- 
teer with Petrarch in his prime ....” Edith, who requires a whole man, 
loves both brothers and finds it impossible to choose between two parts. 
Speaking of Abbott’s refusal to take part in the entertainment of the 
king, a refusal on abstract principle, she confusedly says: “ ‘But Paul! 
there’s something splendid about this — or is it / Terrible, rather —or 
eerie—or what synonym?’ ” And after she had been given in marriage 
to Paul by the king, she maintains her vacillating position by visiting 
Abbott’s tower and listening outside his door to his “bitter doctrine 
descending on the world.” The most striking differentiation between 
the brothers is in Epithalamion of a Peach, an extended conceit describ- 
ing the eating of a peach as a sexual act. Paul’s “two-and-thirty cut- 
throats doing his will / Tore off her robe and stripped her bare until / 
Drunken with appetite, he devoured and ate.” But the eating, which is 
symbolic of the attitudes of the brothers towards Edith, “is unloverly, 
bringing the wry/ To squeamish Abbott’s face . ” Paul’s appetite is 
mere lust; Abbott’s revulsion is the fastidiousness of withdrawal; and 
either approach is partial and invalid. 


The frustratedly passionate modern man is in severai instances 
developed through contrast between past and present. The disillusioned 
romantic who is the speaker in Blackberry Winter feels that “pictures 
of silver and apples of gold are dead .. . ,” suggesting the golden apple 
awarded to Aphrodite and perhaps two of the ages of man. Like Mini- 
ver Cheevy, he yearns for heroic ages: “all of the wars have dwindled 
since Troy fell.” The symbols of modern inadequacy are again the lack 
of warfare and of physical passion, for the speaker is “Anxious for the 
flash of whether eyes or swords,/ And hoping a little, a little, that either 
may be.” But in Ransom passive hoping is ineffectual. 


The important protagonist of Man Without Sense of Direction 
“writhes like an antique man of bronze/ That is beaten by furies visi- 
ble .. .”; the diction implies a comparison with Greek tragedy, where- 
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in there is unified experience. The man belongs to a degenerate, a 
bronze, age; he is punished by avenging forces, but not in the manner 
of Greek drama, in which the tragic hero recognizes his flaw and gains 
wisdom; the modern man “is punished not knowing his sins ... .” 
And though he “won. . . in bridal the loveliest,” he cannot express deep 
love for he is capable only of turning to her in inarticulate terror after 
being thwarted by the complex world; he has a “clamoring tongue and 
taste of ashes/ And a small passion to feign large.” 


The old and new are contrasted again in Antique Harvesters, 
perhaps the clearest poetic statement of Kansom’s Agrarianism. The 
poem does not deal with sexual love, but there is a chivalric personi- 
fication of the South as a “Proud Lady, of the heart of fire,/ The look 
of snow.’”’ The harvest is gathered for her and she is worthy of the 
deeds of love done for her. There is thus an ideal of romantic love, 
about which Ransom has said: 


Romantic love is among the most delightful of our experiences; 
most of us would probably name it as the most massive and 
satisfying of all — provided at least that we do not confine the 
term to the love between the sexes, but extend it to the love 
of nature, of works of art, and of God. ... At the base 
of romantic love there is probably an impulse fundamental in 
our biological constitution, to be in rapport with our envtron- 
ment§ 


The people in the poem are characteristically in rapport with their en- 
vironment, and tradition is a major factor in the rapport. The heroes 
who died for the Lady are talked about and cherished by the old men. 
The hunters, “keepers of a rite,” are “archetypes of chivalry.” Even the 
fox is a “lovely ritualist,” and the fields are figured as willingly taking 
part in the way of life, for they offer “themselves to harry.’”” When the 
taint of money from industrialism enters, the “servitors that have 
drooped” are to be forgotten, and the ideal of the Lady who is old 
but “hath not stooped” is to be upheld. 


In some of the poems which deal with isolation, lovers who 
are spiritually cut off may be physically near; but in other poems the 
situation of isolation is varied by making the characters both physically 
and spiritually cut off. The friar who riddles, for ex: imple, although 
he lacks no particular person, is physically isolated. The “lady in beauty 
waiting” in Piazza Piece also has no particular object of desire. She 
scorns the “gentleman in a dustcoat” (probably death personified as a 
lover) who would embrace her, and she substitutes romantic yearn- 


5 Ransom, God Without Thunder (New York, 1930), p. 315. 
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ing for “young men’s whispering and sighing.” The woman in Parting, 
Without a Sequel, who has just written a letter “With characters veno- 
mous and hatefully curved,” is different in that she has had a lover. 
In Nocturne the isolated young man in seersucker is the result of cen- 
turies of evolution, but the process has only “borne his boats of passion 
to the sea ...”; he does not have “the heart, and the head, for a furious 
antique bacchanal.” Winter Remembered does not indicate why the 
speaker is separated from his beloved, except that he has a wound, 
which suggests that the separation is an artificial enforcement. Whatever 
the cause, the isolation incapacitates him; he cannot enjoy the warmth 
of his house, but must wander out into the raw storm to get “past the 
smart of feeling.” 


Two of Ransom’s isolated spinsters are inordinately involved in 
nature, and that excessive involvement is an insufficient substitute for 
the conjugal love which they do not have. The spinster in Of Margaret 
mourns the leaves which have blown off the trees in autumn, for they 
are ‘the sons of all her mothering.” But “her generations were of the 
head,/ The eyes, the tender fingers, not the blood,/ And the issue was 
all flowers and foliage.” In Miriam Tazewell the spinster who is afraid 
of the storm is disturbed like a mother when her “fragile babes“ are 
damaged. She has a “heart full of flowers.” Miriam’s withdrawal from 
the normal course of life is suggested further in her going out “with 
skirts kilted/ To see in the strong sun her lawn deflowered,/ . . . and 
the stalks naked.’ The skirt which is drawn up away from the grass 
suggests a distaste even for the environment she has chosen to involve 
herself in. The wittily ambiguous “lawn deflowered” and “stalks naked” 
figure the storm in terms of sexual violation and suggest Miriam’s per- 
verted attitude towards her botanical charges. 


The dramatic irony in Emily Hardcastle, Spinster gives an insight 
into the mind of the spinster who speaks about the dead Emily. The 
speaker had expected Emily to join the ranks of local spinsters, and 
now she thinks of death as a “Grizzled Baron” who is taking Emily 
to “his castle in the gloom.”6 ‘That marriage is her metaphor for 
death implies her abnormal attitude towards conjugal relationships. 
Further, that she thinks of Emily’s sisters who married as “unbelievers” 
suggests a religious kind of devotion to her situation. 


Ransom presents couples who could have united but remained 
apart in Good Ships and Eclogue. Good Ships employs extended nauti- 
cal figures in summarizing the lives of two who are at first “Fleet 
ships” and then are “unto miserly merchant hulks converted”; they 
“hailed each other, poised on the loud surge/ Of one of Mrs. Grundy’s 


6 In Chills and Fever (New York, 1924) the text reads: “for his gloomy 
halidom.”’ 
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Tuesday teas...” and merely “exchanged the nautical technicalities.” 
Jane Sneed and John Black in Eclogue discuss the things which came 
between them. After reminiscing about their young and unselfconscious 
joys, Jane says: “Those days I could not quit you if I would,/ Nor yet 
quit me could you.” But now they are “sly travelers”; that is, they 
have become overly rational. Considerations of ambition, death, and 
immortality caused love to have a “most fatal eclipse”; and the lovers 
realized that they “must not fructify.” Nonetheless, there are those 
“Who when Night comes, when it is fathomless,/ Consort their little 
hands . . .” and “one flame to the other flame cries Courage ... .” 
The night of life is fathomless for Jane and John. John’s final word 
recalls the friar’s death in life: 


We lovers mournfully 
Exchange our bleak despairs. We are one part love 
And nine parts bitter thought. As well might be 
Beneath ground as above. 


This death-like isolation for Jane and John is the result of their resist- 
ing a proper consummation of their Love. 


But the man who “cannot fathom nor perform his nature” may 
find that marriage does not rid him of his burden of a fragmented 
personality. The father in Prelude to an Evening who is “dragging his 
infected wound homeward” brings from the complex world an “invaded 
mind.” He realizes that his wife functions under similar difficulties; 
he imagines her confused and agonizing dreams, supposes that she feels 
“poising round the sunny room/ Invisible evil . . . ,” and knows that 
as she does her tasks she listens for “The warning sibilance of pines.” 
The poem presents a marriage situation which has a quiet and terrible 
undercurrent of uncertainty to which they can react only with “gallant 
fear.” They are perhaps like the quarreling couple of Two in August, 
“two entities grown almost one” who cannot tell whether the songs 
of the birds are “of heaven or hell.” That Ransom uses the symbol of 
love in married situations as well as in unconsummated relationships 
indicates that he calls for something beyond free love or hedonism; it 
is the lack of full and meaningful experience which he deplores, and 
sex is his symbol rather than his basic subject. 


Physical passion is employed again as a symbol of ineffectuality 
in the case of the individual in conflict with institutions. The rural 
youth who goes to the aging prostitute in the early poem November 
tries to think of himself jauntily as one of the “laissez-faires,” but he 
is trapped by his background. His mother has picked a wife for him, 
a. respectable Baptist maiden, “thirty-odd pounds .. . overweight.” He 
had seen a different girl earlier, whom he idealized, “But God .. 
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cannot answer all that pray.’’ And so he goes to his “scarlet woman,” 
but he is influenced by a morality which makes him consider himself 
one of the ‘“mutineers.’” A parallel situation is given a different slant 
in Roses, in which the speaker compares the easy favors of his mistress 
with an artificial rose, “A horrid thing of bric-a-brac.’”’ He measures 
her against some standard when he says, “Red real roses keep a thorn,/ 
And save their loveliness a while/ And in their perfect date unfold.” 
This speaker too is conscious of mutineering; he has indulged his pas- 
sion without due reference to a form whose validity he recognizes. But 
the utilization of an inhumane morality can be a grave error. The in- 
dignant moralist of The Four Roses who ravished one of the roses (one 
of four sisters) was outraged when the other three did not turn “pale 
for grief” and draw “fragrance back for shame.” And so he self-righteous- 
ly “scourged them bleeding to the ground./ All, all are sinners unto 
God.” 


The symbolism of unconsummated physical passion and the 
theme of the individual in conflict with institutions are combined in one 
of Ransom’s best poems, The Equilibrists. Her body “was a white field 
ready for love, .. .”” but above the body was a “gaunt tower” from which 
came “doves” (thoughts) which said “Honor.” Again a dichotomy of 
head and heart. Though the body urged him to take its lilies, “If he 
would pluck and wear them, bruise and break,” her doves were relent- 
less and commanded “Eternal distance.” ‘The enforced abstinence is 
not effective, however, because ‘““They were bound each to each, and 
they did not forget.” They go into an equilibrium; that is, they are 
influenced by two forces which operate to place them in perilous bal- 
ance between polarities, with no possibility of achieving either — ef- 
fective separation or physical passion, heaven or hell. In heaven there 
is no passion, in hell no honor. Though their epitaph describes them 
as beautiful as well as perilous, nonetheless they are in death still 
“Close, but untouching.” The painful equilibrium continues. 


Ransom sometimes uses love in developing themes of muta- 
bility, as in Prazza Piece, in which the girl who yearns is placed in a 
setting of dying roses and a ghostly moon, and with Death as her suitor. 
And the Grizzled Baron who took Emily Hardcastle away was death. In 
Vaunting Oak the tree is used to represent first the happily illusioned 
attitude of the girl towards her love as an eternal thing and then the 
disillusioned attitude of the lover, who realizes that all things must 
end. The girl took her lover to the old oak and said, “ ‘Established, 
you see him there! forever.’ But the lover knocked on the tree, whose 
“dolorous cry/ Boomed till its loud reverberance outsounded . . .” even 
“the tears of a girl remembering her dread.” The matter-of-fact lover 
calls himself “an unbeliever of bitter blood,” and he deliberately strikes 
the tree in order that “her pitiful error be undone... .” He is of 
course quite right, but this lover is probably to be classed with the 
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scientific moderns who cannot retain a faith in poetry. His facts destroy 
the symbol chosen by the girl; her poetry must defer to his science. And 
the love which is abused and thwarted is perhaps a more pathetic symbol 
of decay than is the old oak, for the tree grandly follows its natural 
course. 


Ransom’s world is not a pleasant or easy one. His people are 
aware of death and yet do not know what to do or feel about it; the 
forms of society do not satisfy the needs of individuals; men often 
in isolation dribble away their talents and energies without liking what 
they do; faith and certainty have been replaced by bad dreams and 
shadow-boxing with spectres. Ransom seems to be saying that modern 
man has lost the capacity for total experience; or, to put it another 
way, scientific man has lost his appreciation for poetry (and all that 
poetry stands for — everything significant, individual, and precious) . 
The failure of modern man to function with his whole being, then, is 
symbolized by Ransom in a number of instances through representing 
his characters as being unable to give adequate expression to their love. 


Book Reviews 


Mississippi: A History, by John K. Bettersworth. 595 pp. $6.00. Austin, 
Texas: The Steck Company, 1959. 


Dr. John K. Bettersworth has written a history of Mississippi which 
covers not only the full range of chronology, but likewise a full range of 
subjects. He considers the history of the state from the days when In- 
dians lived in its woods and swamps down to this present era of revolu- 
tionary change. In this book the author has attempted to explain both 
the people and the many forces which have moulded a civilization and 
a local personality. These things he has done well. 


This reviewer, a native Mississippian, has spent much time trying 
to understand the history of his home state. One of the difficult facts 
which every historian writing of a state has to deal with is the fixed 
belief locally that a set of arbitrary political lines drawn about a given 
piece of geography also constitutes social and cultural boundaries. Mis- 
sissippi is no different from any other state in its basic background and 
history. To begin with, the state, geographically and regionally, is part 
of a much larger pattern which extends well beyond the South itself. 
It is both a part of the gulf coastal plain and of the great Mississippi 
Valley. In its extreme northeast the tips of the Appalachians fade into 
ridges in the Tennessee Hills. 


Like many other states, Mississippi is in fact three or four geogra- 
phical entities rolled into one political unit. Basic though physical fea- 
tures are, it is the adjustment and culture of the people which make state 
history worthy of study. Mississippi’s colonial beginnings were those of 
the Spanish and French explorers and settlers. In the English sense the 
state’s history is of fairly recent beginnings, but in broader meaning it is 
older than Jamestown. As colorful and exciting as the period of early 
beginnings was, it was the middle period, 1798-1860, that shaped the 
Mississippi image. This was the period when white man and Negro 
slave developed a culture and an economy which have endured. Dr. 
Bettersworth devotes a good share of his book to this formative period. 
This was a time when the great lower southern cotton and slave state 
emerged from a raw Indian-woodland frontier. It was likewise a period 
when the Mississippi character and social and political points of view 
became nationally important. 
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The Civil War and reconstruction periods were years when forward 
motion in Mississippi almost halted. There is yet much room for both 
political and economic studies which attempt to analyze the facts of 
life in the state’s history from 1860 to 1910. It is interesting that people 
are rather sensitive about the history of this period, thus making it 
really difficult for a historian to write with full objectivity. This is a task 
anyway for the larger regional studies. Mississippi is not peculiar in this 
respect. People everywhere, whether it be South Dakota celebrating its 
centennial, or Mississippi looking back over three and half centuries 
of history, have a feeling for the intimacy that cannot apply in other 
historical interpretations. Throughout this book, the author reveals a 
keen awareness of a prevailing sensitivity of the home people. 


Mississippi in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
has generated a colorful local history, and has received a tremendous 
amount of attention in national press headlines. To sift through the 
newspaper sources alone would be a stupendous undertaking. This was 
an era when flamboyant politicians were free with expressions both at 
home and in Washington. Because of this, Mississippi history becomes 
at once a history of personalities as well of movements and events. 


This was a period when staple agriculture was making many readjust- 
ments, when the whole traditional southern system was changing direc- 
tions, and the new industrial revolution was exerting new influences on 
the lives of the people. Dr. Bettersworth is conscious of these facts and 
he brings into focus for his readers the meaning of this new era. Change 
within a state is a subtle thing. It occurs and its results are noticeable 
almost before most of the people sense that they face new conditions. 


There is a good chapter entitled “A Cultural Renaissance” which 
deals with the steps by which an agrarian people met the challenges of 
establishing a mature educational system. Mississippi's struggle to estab- 
lish and maintain public schools is likewise a part of the larger south- 
ern fight against illiteracy. Establishment of public schools is at once 
a shining achievement and a guarantee that Mississippi will become a 
part of the new social and industrial age. 


Dr. Bettersworth’s book should satisfy his homestate readers. He 
has presented them with a positive account of their past, and has given 
more than a hint of the shape of their future. In reading this book one 
cannot help but be reminded that the details of what happens in the 
development of local government and leadership belong, of course, to 
the people of a specific state. The broader outline and the larger pat- 
tern, however, are an intimate part of the nation’s history. 


THOMAS D. CLARK 
University of Kentucky 
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John Milton: A Bibliographical Supplement, 1929-57, compiled by Cal- 
vin Huckabay (Duquesne Studies: Philological Series, 1). xi,211pp. 
$6.25. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1960. 


When he published in 1931 his list of Addenda to Stevens’s Refer- 
ence Guide to Milton (1930), Professor Harris Fletcher expressed _ his 
intention of bringing out addenda to the Milton bibliography every five 
years. But then came a depression and a war and the soaring cost of 
printing. Moreover the work of the faithful annual bibliographers of 
such publications as SP, YIWES, PMLA, the International Index, etc., 
has kept us fairly well abreast of what was being written. These compil- 
ations have been reliable and remarkably complete. But they have been 
a trial and a worry to use: to plow through thirty volumes of each every 
time one wants to know what has been written on a given subject rel: ited 
to Milton tries the patience even of the pedant. And to compound his 
tedium, the writings about the poet during the last thirty years have 
been more numerous than ever. 


Hence students of Milton today will welcome Professor Huckabay’s 
work most gratefully, and future generations of them will rise up to call 
him blessed. By turning first to Thompson’s slender but still useful 
Topical Bibliography, then to Stevens’s and Fletcher’s and now to Huck- 
abay’s the student may be fairly sure he has found out most, and certain- 
ly most that is important, that has been written about the poet. Except 
on rare occasions, the student will have to search the annual bibliogra- 
phies only for what has come out since 1957. 


And his search will be made even shorter than most because of the 
arrangement of material. Professor Huckabay has followed as nearly as 
possible the organization used by Stevens, one which has come to be al- 
most standard among bibliographers. The bibliographical writings are 
listed first with collected editions following; then come editions of sepa- 
rate works and criticisms of each immediately thereafter; then, the trans- 
lations, general criticism, biographies, writings on style and versification, 
editors and editions, and finally works on the poet’s fame and influence. 
The index of authors enables the user to locate materials easily and 
quickly, except perhi aps for reviews, the authors of which are not in- 
dexed. Each item is numbered and keyed to its author in the index. 
Most of the items are annotated, though individual entries frequently 
are not so extensively so as they were in Stevens or in Fletcher. The 
annotations are helpful not only in determining the subject and the 
extent of some of the shorter articles, but also in finding the subjects 
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treated in some of the collected essays and general critical works. 


Professor Huckabay’s Bibliography differs from Stevens’s and from 
Fletcher’s supplement in being more inclusive than theirs. It lists far more 
reviews than theirs, even comments made upon articles such as those 
found in YWES. Such additions provide the student with a body of 
valuable comment not available in the earlier works and most difficult 
to find out. Since most annual listings nowadays record reviews, the 
task of gathering them for inclusion was not so great as at first might be 
thought, but the task of checking for accuracy is another matter, and I 
have found them accurate. Professor Huckabay also lists unpublished 
theses and dissertations and indicates their whereabouts. Although this 
listing cannot be complete, for not all institutions publish titles and 
abstracts of graduate theses, it is a most welcome addition to our infor- 
mation. 


Another practice involving inclusiveness and making the work much 
easier to use is the extensive cross-listings. Whereas Stevens only occasion- 
ally enters an item in more than one place, Huckabay is generous in this 
respect. A collection of essays dealing with several of Milton’s works, as 
well as with his life, deserves more than a listing under “General Criti- 
cism.” For example, such a book as Allen’s Harmonious Vision is given 
four separate entries, and its chapter headings are indicated. One is 
thus not bedeviled with “See item so-and-so,” nor is his conscience so 
frequently troubled about whether he has really found every item bear- 
ing upon his subject. The compiler has quite rightly not included in his 
entries all the numerous textbook editions. 


So far as I have been able to test the book by spot checkings, I have 
found it a model of accuracy. If any item of consequence has been omit- 
ted, moreover, it has been well hidden or has come upon the scene “‘as 
rising mist’’ or a “‘stripling Cherube” or a “plebeian angel,” if not as 
serpent or toad. (Offhand I know of only one that he has missed, and 
it was obscurely printed.) The make-up of the book is admirable: the 
type is comfortable to the aging eye, and paper was not spared by the 
Belgian printer. It is also reassuring to notice that a university is again 
willing to venture into the monograph series method of bringing out 
scholarly publications. Altogether the work reveals the prodigious amount 
of interest Milton holds for mid-twentieth-century scholars. Though his 
audience may be few, it would seem to be remarkably fit. 


THOMAS B. STROUP 
University of Kentucky 
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The Novels of William Faulkner: A Critical Interpretation, by Olga W. 
Vickery. 270 pp. $5.00. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1959. 


Mrs. Vickery has written perhaps the last book of its kind on 
Faulkner, inasmuch as the recently published question-and-answer Ses- 
sions, of which she makes no apparent use, will necessarily modify critical 
attitudes and opinions concerning his fiction. She has also written one 
of the best books yet to appear on the subject. 


Her organization, with its division between a largely chron- 
ological treatment of individual works in Part One and a thematic 
discussion of ideas and techniques in the shorter Part Two, is a little 
stiff and, inevitably, somewhat repetitive. However, Mrs. Vickery takes 
intelligent advantage of the opportunity she gives herself in this way 
to generalize in Part Two on the material presented in Part One, and 
to make Faulkner’s early works throw light on more recent ones. The 
stiffness of her style does not yield a corresponding advantage. 


The chief distinction of this book is the general rightness and 
soundness of its author’s analyses of themes and ideas, something which, 
as a good deal of Faulkner criticism proves, is not at all easy to achieve. 
In particular, Mrs. Vickery concentrates with commendable vigor and 
consistency on the concrete quality of Faulkner’s handling of life’s 
complexities and paradoxes. She demonstrates that the thematic struc- 
tures of all his works play the concrete against the abstract, and that 
it is the tension between the two that generates his amazing energy. 
Always, and in a great variety of ways, he is making the natural forces 
of life, growth, time, and change collide with man’s logical rigidities, 
his social, political, and economic orders, his pathetic efforts to freeze 
the universe to some static pattern; and always the pattern is broken 
shattered, and scattered; and man is left face to face with chaotic, un- 
controllable, unpredictable life. In Faulkner there are no immovable 
objects; the irresistible forces of change cannot be contained by anything 
anywhere. Life moves in mysterious ways, good and evil, burgeoning 
and destroying, in beauty and terror, and the barriers go down, with 
their builders, in meaningless confusion. 


This thesis goes far, for me, to explain the enormous vitality 
of Faulkner’s fiction. Mrs. Vickery, by developing it systematically and 
in detail, has made a substantial addition to the rapidly growing body 
of Faulkner criticism. Her discrimination of values is especially help- 
ful in a number of discussions of various characters. For example, 
she makes it plain that such people as Quentin and Jason in The Sound 
and the Fury, Anse Bundren in As I Lay Dying, Hightower, Miss Bur- 
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den, and Christmas in Light in August, Miss Rosa, Mr. Compson, and 
Sutpen in Absalom, Absalom!, Horace Benbow in Sanctuary, the lovets 
in The Wild Palms, and Flem Snopes in The Hamlet and The Town 
(as in The Mansion, which came out too late to be included, but some 
aspects of which are pretty clearly predicted, in Mrs. Vickery’s discus- 
sion) are all failures because they try to explain life and human be- 
havior in terms of words, of formulas, of rituals that have lost their 
emotional content and therefore their meaning, of abstract, bloodless, 
dead ideas. By contrast, the people who are incapable of abstraction, 
such as the idiots Benjy Compson and Ike Snopes and the child Varda- 
man Bundren, or who are capable of dispensing with it, such as the 
“earth mother” women, Addie Bundren (in some of her aspects at 
least), Lena Grove, and Eula Varner, are shown to be more humanly 
valuable. More important still, it seems to me, is Mrs. Vickery’s emphasis 
on the people who grow and change in such ways as to live more or less 
harmoniously with the powers of nature, such as Cash Bundren, the 
Reporter in Pylon, Byron Bunch, Ratliff, and Isaac McCaslin. It is 
these developing characters who not only live comparatively well as 
individuals but who give convincing promise that the human race will, 
as Faulkner has remarked abstractly outside his fiction, endure and 
prevail. 


On esthetic values, symbolism, structure, style, and related mat- 
ters, Mrs. Vickery’s criticism is less distinguished. Her strength and 
her weakness are both well shown in her handling of Pylon, where her 
eloquent treatment of the Reporter's growing realization that the fliers 
are human beings provides a highly significant insight into the meaning 
of Faulkner’s whole achievement, but where there is hardly an indi- 
cation of any awareness on the critic’s part that Pylon is a poor book. 


But what she does well she does very well indeed; and many of her 
points receive strong confirmation from evidence she does not seem 
to have had when she was doing her thinking. One of her particularly 
good lights falls on As I Lay Dying, the horrible humor, or humorous 
horror, of which arises from “the Bundrens’ conviction that their actions 
are eminently reasonable and out of the spectators’ conviction that 
the Bundrens and their coffin have long since passed beyond the realm 
of reason, logic, or even commonsense.” Her general observation on 
this applies to many other instances of outrageously painful farce in 
Faulkner: “Confronted with the irrational [and we learn from the in- 
terviews that Faulkner regards the whole of life as being by nature irra- 
tional] the rational mind finds itself bewildered and uneasy, indignant 
and outraged, or simply wryly amused” (p. 65). It is precisely this 
conflict between the rational abstract and the irrational concrete quali- 
ties of life and the human soul that gives the energy and much of the 
greatness to Faulkner’s fiction. Any reader of Faulkner will find a 
great many other such lights as he goes through Mrs. Vickery’s book. 
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It is, on the whole, a solid contribution, and I think it is likely 
to be a permanent one. Its concentration on the main point, the con- 
trast between the static and the dynamic qualities of life and the 
mind, cuts through a vast amount of nonsense that has accumulated 
about Faulkner’s views on history, religion, economics, and sociology, 
ind keeps the reader’s eye on what is real and thematically important 
in his work. I believe it will be useful as long as Faulkner is read; 
and that will be long enough to satisfy the most ambitious critic. 


RICHARD P. ADAMS 
Tulane University 


Faulkner in the University, edited by Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph 
L. Blotner. 294 pp. $6.00. Charlottesville: The University of Virginia 
Press, 1959 


Eavesdropping on a famous man while he is speaking extem- 
poraneously and informally can be delightful. Since not everyone could 
attend one or more of the thirty-six class conferences at the University 
of Virginia from February through June, 1957, and February through 
May, 1958, when Writer-in-Residence William Faulkner was asked 
hundreds of questions on every conceivable subject by members of 
various types of audiences, printed transcripts taken from an eaves- 
dropping tape recorder must suffice, and they do rather well by the 
eminent Mississippian. 


The plan of the book, as outlined in the preface by the two 
editors — colleagues of Mr. Faulkner in the University of Virginia 
English Department — is to reproduce as accurately as possible the 
actual classroom and podium “‘self-portrait of a man in motion who 
also happens to be a writer,” to quote Mr. Faulkner’s own description of 
the sessions. Even though the sessions are presented in chronological 
order without any editorial attempt to collect all the opinions on a 
given subject in one place, an excellent index supplies the reader with 
enough cuidance so that he can easily ride his own hobbyhorse and 
find what he is looking for. Naturally, not all of the sessions are re- 
produced tm toto, for questions and answers which were asked and given 
in several different sessions have been eliminated to avoid repetition. As 
audiences represented a cross section of the University and town com- 
munities, obviously the same questions came up as the groups varied 
from day <o day. 
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At the beginning, the editors issue a caveat about the ideas which 
Faulkner expressed during this period: “. . . a reader would be ill 
advised to treat these answers as consistently revealed truth .... No 
man’s view of an artist’s work, least of all the writer’s own, can com- 
prehend all views. Furthermore, the writer’s memory of words and 
purposes conceived many years ago must of simple human frailty be 
faulty and probably at times downright untrue .. .” It is well for the 
searcher for startling private and personal revelations to keep this advice 
firmly in mind, for Faulkner does display some inconsistency and lapses 
of memory on some subjects as well as the ability to avoid disclosing 
almost anything of a purely personal or private nature. A future 
biographer can make scant use of this material. 


The purpose of the book is to reveal a ‘‘man in motion”; what 
kind of man, then, does Faulkner reveal himself to be? He is a com- 
passionate man who “ain't really interested in ideas” and who loves 
his fellow man; he is of the opinion that characters (people) are more 
important in a book than is plot or incident; he is convinced that man 
will survive (vide the Nobel Prize speech); he is sure that the South 
can work out its own solution to the “race problem” if the extremists 
on both sides — he has harsh words for both the NAACP and the White 
Citizens Councils — will shut up (every Southerner should read Ses- 
sion Eighteen, a version of which has previously appeared in the Spring, 
1958, University of Virginia Magazine); he does not read critics of his 
work because, he says, he knows what he wants to do and how he wants to 
do it and needs no instruction in the fine art of symbol-making from 
anyone; he knows that any great or aspiring author is “demon-driven” 
by his inspiration; he considers The Sound and the Fury, which started 
out to be a short story and grew, his best book because it is his grandest 
failure; and he believes that the artist has no real place in American 
culture. The informal photograph, made by Ralph Thompson evi- 
dently just before or after one of the class meetings and used as a 
frontispiece of the book, shows a plain man in a sport coat, khaki 
trousers, a shirt with a wrinkled collar, and what appear to be well-worn 
shoes — a small, gray-haired, smiling man, leaning on a lectern on the 
usual classroom table; the opinions expressed in the book show a simi- 
lar plainness, casualness, and simplicity. 


I had often wondered whether Faulkner’s famous literary style 
had any resemblance to his conversation; Faulkner in the University 
reveals that there is a close similarity. I quote just one sentence from 
Session Six, March 9, 1957, a discussion with an undergraduate group 
in contemporary literature. The question concerned the possibility of 
a contemporary writer featuring a truly tragic hero as did the Greeks. 
Faulkner replied: 
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I think the writer has got to write in terms of his en- 
vironment, and his environment consists not only in the immed- 
iate scene, but his readers are part of that environment too, and 
maybe nobody can write forever without expecting to be read, 
and probably a writer, whether he intends to or not, or knows 
it or not, is going to shape what he writes in the terms of who 
will read it. 


This answer has the structure and cadence of any of the master sty- 
list’s masterful sentences. 


Professors Gwynn and Blotner are to be commended for their 
noble effort to fix for a few hours and weeks a man whose mind is 
constantly in motion. ‘That mechanical failure of the tape recording 
equipment spoiled the sense of a good question or a good answer once 
in a while is not their fault; that many of the questions asked Faulkner 
were naive and elementary is to be regretted. Still, Faulkner in the 
University is a remarkably exact record of a man thinking and a 
thinking man, a man who was not afraid to express his opinions of 
segregation by race, for example, in the middle of Virginia’s “massive 
resistance” movement. Above all else, the main interest of this record 
for the student of contemporary American literature lies in Faulkner's 
discussions of the genesis of several of his books and short stories as 
well as in his explanations of his methods of writing. 


William Faulkner, it seems to me, has said all that needs to 
be said on a number of subjects in this book in which he speaks 
directly to those who are his spiritual progeny. 


WILLIAM C. DOSTER 
Oklahoma Baptist University 


Forest Of The Night, by Madison Jones. 305 pp. $4.50. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1960. 


Forest Of The Night, Madison Jones’s second novel, offers encourag- 
ing proof that the confidence evoked several years ago by his first one, 
The Innocent, was not misplaced. On that occasion a number of distin- 
guished critics, among them Robert Penn Warren, predicted that he 
would in time come to be recognized as one of the best writers of his 
generation. And though his new work may not achieve such pre-cimin- 
ence for him at a single bound, it does reveal such striking evidence of 
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growth in the technical mastery of his craft as to leave little doubt that 
he is on his way. For the narrative power noted in The Innocent is here 
controlled within a superior form and is set forth in a more mature, eco- 
nomical style, compact and clear, in which image and idea strengthen 
one another from beginning to end. 


The theme of Forest Of The Night is essentially an extension of 
that of The Innocent: namely, the initiation of the individual into the 
complex meanings, values, and conventions of his society—although in 
this instance the author goes back in time to the early period of the 
Southwest frontier for the materials of his drama. Suggesting overtones 
present in Blake’s well-known poem, the title is thus appropriate in a 
double sense, as Jonathan Cannon, the young protagonist whose Chris- 
tian democratic idealism drives him in disgust from the static caste svs- 
tem of his native Virginia, confronts the dark forest of the physical 
West, with all its implications of savagexy, brutality, ignorance, super- 
stition, and fear, as well as the dark forest of the soul; and he discovers 
in both a multiform mixture of good and evil which his background 
and training have inadequately prepared him to meet. His journey, a 
career of indoctrination and self-discovery, resolves itself into a series 
of violent shocks and readjustments, most of them painful but all of 
them instructive; so that at the end he is assuredly better able to attest 
to the fearful symmetry of heart and mind, the deadly terrors lurking 
in the universe, wherever men have chosen to establish themselves. 


The author is at his best in evoking mood and atmosphere through 
the twin media of description and dramatic scenes, most of which are 
skillfully woven into a fluid but unified pattern, dominated by the com- 
pelling image of Wiley Harpe, Jonathan’s symbolic nemesis. The court- 
room scene, reminiscent of J. G. Baldwin’s Flush Times in Alabama and 
Mississippi; the campmeeting revival scene, recalling the pungent flavor 
of J. J. Hooper’s Simon Suggs; and the brothel scene based on the notor- 
ious bordellos of ‘“Natchez-under-the-hill” are among the highlights of 
the book, each of them contributing in large measure to its sense of 
immediacy and authentic regional quality. These are the raw elements 
of life in the old “border” regions of the South, recreated anew as they 
were depicted a century ago by William Gilmore Simms and more re- 
cently by Faulkner and Warren and with much the same power that 
characterizes the best work of all three. But it is the dreaded figure of 
Wiley Harpe, stalking throughout the story like a grim ghost which must 
be exorcised, that binds these separate elements together and drives the 
reader onward from one chapter to the next. 


Mr. Jones’s book is not flawless, as there are moments in the course 
of the narrative when coincidence serves beyond the call of duty to re- 
solve a crisis, mend a seam in the plot structure, or conceal a thinness of 
motivation. At such points, more noticeable in the last few chapters than 
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elsewhere, the effects seem forced, the style grows slack and mechanical. 
But these are minor defects, readily to be forgiven if not ignored in a 
story revealing as much strength of characterization, action, and thema- 
tic development as does Forest Of The Night. Few if any of our foremost 
living writers showed greater competence in their first two novels than 
Mr. Jones has shown in his. His work is therefore a gratifying sign of the 
continuing vitality of literary art in the South. 


EUGENE CURRENT-GARCIA 
Auburn Un iversity 


No Place on Earth: Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell and Richmond- 
in-Virginia, by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 81 pp. $2.50. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1959. 


As a result of his interest in Southern writing and his reflections 
of the contributions of the two most eminent Virginia novelists, Profes- 
sor Louis Rubin has fashioned an essay in literary appreciation and de- 
preciation. First published as a supplementary section to The Texas 
Quarterly in the fall of 1959, this study is available in the more perman- 
ent form of a small volume. 


In the first part of this essay, “Miss Ellen,” Professor Rubin offers 
his estimate of the literary value of Ellen Glasgow’s work. He believes 
that her fiction reveals a romantic novelist rather than the realist she 
believed herself to be, that she too frequently weakened her work by 
sentimental touches, that in most of her earlier novels and in several 
of her later ones she was too intimately involved with her heroines to 
create satisfactory realistic social history in fiction, that her best work 
is that in which she held herself aloof from her material and preserved a 
spirit of ironic detachment which enabled her to create her distinguished 
comedies of manners. He finds her comic insight best displayed in 
Virginia, The Romantic Comedians, They Stooped to Folly, and The 
She Itere d Life, especially the last of these. He sees little to admire in 
those other novels by Ellen Glasgow which he notices. Professor Rubin 
believes that Miss Glasgow’s desire to write Virginia social history in the 
form of fiction often forced her to treat political developments which 
she did not understand, as in The Voice of the People and One Man in 
His Time. 
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In the second part of his essay, ““A Southerner in Poictesme,” Pro- 
fessor Rubin sees James Branch Cabell, the professed romantic, as es- 
sentially a realist. The novelist so understood is one who discovered in 
“mythmaking . . . the single most important fact of human activity” (64) , 
who believed that “the true realist was the romantic, the avowed myth- 
maker” (66) who built his art “upon certain recurring themes and de- 
vices: . . . the magic journey into the supernatural . . . the quest for un- 
attainable, superhuman beauty, .. .” the disappointed lover who spends 
the rest of his life seeking “the image of his youthful love’ (73-74) . Pro- 
fessor Rubin believes that Cabell expressed in his art the conviction “‘that 
the nature of man is indomitable” (74). He believes, too, that Cabell 
was always concerned “‘with what life is, what men really are,” their dis- 
covery of “the inescapability of their mortal roles.’ Cabell’s object was, so 
we are told, “to delineate exactly what being human means” (76). 

With what Professor Rubin has to say in appreciation of Ellen 
Glasgow and James Branch Cabell we may have little to quarrel. We 
may share his admiration for Ellen Glasgow as a creator of ironic come- 
dy in fiction, and we may even share, in part at least, his greater admira- 
tion for James Branch Cabell as a realistic allegorist. Professor Rubin's 
depreciation of Elien Glasgow is not, however, acceptable. We need not 
undertake a comprehensive defense of Ellen Glasgow against these stric- 
tures. She was not, of course, a perfect artist. There are sentimental 
touches which mar several novels. There were gaps in what she knew, 
especially about Southern politics, and in what she could imagine. Yet 
the author of No Place on Earth professes a strangely superficial concept 
of realism when he writes as though there were no relationship between 
Miss Glasgow’s realism and her romance. Surely we may seek in fiction, 
as we find in Ellen Glasgow’s novels, a realism that goes beyond the sur- 
face actualities of daily life and that includes much that m: 1y also be call- 
ed romantic: beauty, desire, and hope. We may disagree, too, with Pro- 
fessor Rubin’s insistence that the realistic novelist should not become 
involved with his characters, should preserve a wholly detached point 
of view. We may be surprised, furthermore, that there is here almost no 
awareness of the pertinence of the tragic as well as the comic vision for 
the social history which Ellen Glasgow wrote in her novels. Surely we 
must recognize the subtle relation of the comic to the tragic in many of 
these novels. We do not suggest that Miss Glasgow created tragedies, as 
such, in her novels; but we may assume that readers who miss tragic 
meanings in many of these books—even in the social comedies—have not 
truly read them. Perhaps Professor Rubin’s failure to realize that The 
Sheltered Life, which he likes very much, is a tragi-comedy and not 
simply a comedy, is the cause of his not being aware of the significance 
of point of view and of the character of General Archbald in that book. 

Dislike of an author’s work does not confer the right to distort 
and misrepresent that work. ‘The discussions of Barren Ground, Vein of 
Tron, and In This Our Life suggest either wilful distortion or misunder- 
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standing. Professor Rubin denies motivation and vitality to Barren 
Ground. He objects to the anti-romantic as well as to the romantic ele- 
ments in the novel and shapes the evidence of the book to fit his anti- 
pathies. His chief objection to Vein of Iron and In This Our Life is that 
the characters are passive sufferers rather than actors in their stories. He 
supports his view by providing distorted accounts of these novels. His 
pertinent observations concerning Ellen Glasgow's consistently antipa- 
thetic treatment of sex in her books are weakened by his treatment of her 
last two novels. Readers of his paragraphs and of the novels may judge 
the accuracy of his comments. 


) 1 .- oll - 
Professor Rubin devotes forty-nine of the eighty-one pages of his essay 


to Ellen Glasgow, but he finds occasion to introduce James Branch Ca- 


bell into her portion of his book frequently, usually as a witness for the 
prosecution. He revives Mr. Cabell’s assertion, first published in As J 
Remembey It in 1955, that he (Mr. Cabell) gave Miss Glasgow the idea 
of thinking of her novels as constituting a social history of Virginia. Mr. 
Cabell stated that he had made this suggestion to her in the summer of 


} 


Y h Ellen Glasgow mentioned her social history in het 


1928. Yet, althoug! 
prefaces to the Virginia Edition of her novels, in the collected edition of 
those prefaces, A Certain Measure, and in a letter to Allen Tate in 1933, 
Mr. Cabell remained silent about his claim until after Miss Glasgow’s 
death in 1945 and the publication of The Woman Within, her autobi- 
ography, in 1954. In The Woman Within, Miss Glasgow was, to put it 
mildly, cruelly unkind to her old friend. One result may have been h 
statement concerning the idea for Ellen Glasgow’s social history as we 
as about his part in the writing of Jn This Our Life. 


Is 
1 
il 


From the summer of 1950 to the fall of 1955 this reviewer enjoyed 
some correspondence with James Branch Cabell. Though he wrote char- 
mingly of Miss Glasgow and their friendship, he never suggested in these 
letters that his was the idea for her social history nor that he had had a 
collaborator’s share in the writing of her last novel. In his letter to me, 
dated August 10, 1955, he discussed the selection of the volumes for the 
Virginia Edition and mentioned “a social history of Virginia” (Mr. Ca- 
bell’s quotation marks) . He also wrote of “her ‘social history.’ ” Nowhere 
in this or other letters did he suggest that he had given her the idea of 
considering her books as comprising a social history, though he stressed 
the importance of A Certain Measure for any study of Etlen Glasgow’s 
work. Mr. Cabell also emphasized the fact that In This Our Life had 
been completed by Miss Glasgow under conditions of grave illness. He 
did not imply that he had helped write it. Mr. Cabell was not, of course, 
under any obligation to mention in his letters to me those claims he 
later made in As I Remember It. The problem must rest not proved 
until other more conclusive evidence appears. 


We may wish that in a volume so handsomely presented more care 
had been exercised in a few details. Ellen Glasgow wrote of Queen- 
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borough, not Queensborough. Miss Goddard, a character in They Stoop- 
ed to Folly, in Louisa, not Louise. There seems no reason for writing 
Social History of the Old Dominion (with capitals), as though Miss 
Glasgow had used this as a title. 

This book contains less than one might seek pertaining to Rich- 
mond and its importance in the lives of its most distinguished writers. 
No Place on Earth, nevertheless, should be of interest to any one con- 
cerned with literature in the modern South. It offers some comment that 
is stimulating and often perceptive on two important contributors to the 
development of fiction as an art in America. 


BLAIR ROUSE 


University of Arkansas 


ERROR 


Spring 1960 issue, Vol. XIII, No. 2, page 62, line 17: 
the word “employment” should be “unemployment.’ 


— The Editor 
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